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FULG LIGHT: 


The reader has understood that Eponine, 
having recognized through the railings the 
inhabitants of the house in the Rue Plumet, 
to which Magnon had sent her, had begun by 
diverting the bandits from the Rue Plumet, 
then had led Marius there, and that after 
several days of ecstasy before the railings, 
Marius, drawn by that force which attracts 
iron to the loadstone, and the lover toward the 
stones of which the house in which she whom 
he loves resides, had finished by entering the 
garden of Cosette, as Romeo did the garden of 
Juliet. It had even been more easy for him 
than for Romeo; Romeo was obliged to esca- 
lade a wall, Marius had only to force a little 
aside one of the bars of the decrepit railing 
which was loose in its rusty setting, after the 
manner of the teeth of old people. Marius 
was thin and passed easily. 

As there never was anybody in the street, 


and as, moreover, Marius never entered the 
Zz. 
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garden except at night, he ran no risk of 
being seen. 

From that blessed and holy hour when a 
kiss affianced these two souls, Marius came 
there every evening. If, at this moment of 
her life, Cosette had fallen in love with a man 
who was little scrupulous and a libertine, she 
would have been lost; for there are generous 
natures that surrender themselves and Cosette 
was one. One of the magnanimities of woman 
is to yield. Love, at that elevation where it 
is absolute, is complicated by a certain celes- 
tial blindness of modesty. But what dangers 
do you run, O noble souls! Often you give 
the heart, we take the body. Your heart is 
left to you, and you look at it in the darkness 
with trembling. Love has no middle term ; 
either it loses, or it saves. All human destiny 
is in this dilemma. ‘This dilemma, loss or 
salvation, no fatality more inexorably proposes 
than love. Love is life, if it be not death. 
A cradle; a coffin also. The same feeling 
says yes and no inthe human heart. Of all 
the things that God has made, the human heart 
is the one which evolves the most light, alas! 
also, the most night. 

God willed it that the love which Cosette 
encountered should be one of those loves 
which save. 

So long as the month of May of that year, 
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1832, lasted, there were there every night, in 
this poor wild garden, under that thicket, 
every day more fragrant and more dense, two 
beings composed of all the chastities and of 
all the innocences, overflowing with all the 
felicities of heaven, nearer to the archangels 
than to man, pure, honest, intoxicated, radi- 
ant, who were resplendent the one to the 
other in the darkness. It seemed to Cosette 
that Marius had a crown, and to Marius that 
Cosette had a nimbus. They touched each 
other, they looked at each other, they took 
each other’s hands, they pressed close to each 
other; but there was a distance which they 
never crossed. Not that they respected it; 
they were ignorant of it. Marius perceived 
a barrier, the purity of Cosette, and Cosette 
felt a support, the loyalty of Marius. The first 
kiss had been also the last, Marius, since, had 
not gone beyond touching Cosette’s hand or 
her neckerchief or a lock of her hair with his 
lips. Cosette was to him a perfume, and not 
a woman. He breathed her. She refused 
nothing, and he demanded nothing. Cosette 
was happy and Marius was satisfied. They 
lived in that ravishing state which might be 
called the dazzling of asoul. It was the in- 
effable first embrace of two virginities in the 
ideal. Two swans meeting on the Jungfrau. 
At this hour of love, the hour when volup- 
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tuousness is absolutely silent under the omnip- 
otence of ecstasy, Marius, the pure and seraphic 
Marius, would have sooner been able to go 
home with a public woman than to raise Co- 
sette’s dress to the height of her ankle. Once 
in the moonlight, Cosette stooped to pick up 
something from the ground, her dress opened 
and displayed the contour of her neck. Marius 
turned away his eyes. 

What passed between these two beings? 
Nothing. They were adoring each other. 

At night, when they were there, this garden 
seemed a living and sacred spot. All the 
fiowers opened around them and wafted them 
their incense; they, too, opened their souls 
and poured them forth to the flowers. The 
wanton and vigorous vegetation trembled, full 
of sap and intoxication, around these two 
innocents, and they uttered words of love at 
which the trees thrilled: 

What were these words? Whispers. Noth- 
ing more. These whispers were sufficient to 
trouble and to stir all this nature. A magic 
power which it would be difficult to under- 
stand, were we to read in a book this prattle 
made to be carried away and dissipated like 
smoke by the wind under the leaves. Take 
away from these murmurs of two lovers the 
melody which issues from the soul, and which 
accompanies them like a lyre, what is left is 
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only a shadow; you say: ‘‘ What! is that all!’’ 
Well, yes, childish things, repetitions, laughs 
at nothing, inutilities, absurdities, all that is 
the most sublime and the most profound in 
the world! the only things which are worth the 
trouble of being said and being listened to! 

These absurdities, these poor things, the 
man who has never heard them, the man who 
has never spoken them, is an imbecile and a 
wicked man. 

Cosette said to Marius : 

“¢ Knowest thou . . . ?”’ 

(In all this, and throughout this celestial 
virginity, and without it being possible for the 
one or the other to say how, the saying thee 
and thou, was observed.) 

“‘Knowest thou? My name is Euphrasie.”’ 

«‘EKuphrasie? No, you are named Cosette.’’ 

“‘Oh! Cosette is a very ugly name, that 
was given me when I was little. But my true 
name is Euphrasie. Don’t you like that name, 
Euphrasie ?”’ 

SVes.. -. But Cosetteis not ugly.” 

“Do you like it better than Euphrasie?”’ 

Cael es he Ves.’” 

“<Then, I like it better, too. It is true, it 
is pretty, Cosette. Call me Cosette.” 

And the smile which she added made of 
this dialogue an idyl worthy of a celestial 
grove. 
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Another time she looked at him intently, 
and exclaimed : 

‘Monsieur, you are handsome, you are 
good-looking, you have wit, you are not at-all 
stupid, you are much wiser than I, but I defy 
you with this word: ‘I love you!””’ 

And Marius, in a cloudless sky, fancied he 
heard a strophe sung by a star. 

Or else she gave him a little tap, because he 
coughed, and said to him: 

“Do not cough, monsieur. I do not allow 
anybody to cough in my house without my 
permission. It is very improper to cough and 
to disquiet me. I wish you to be well, be- 
cause if you were not well I should be very 
unhappy. What will you have me do for 
you?”’ 

And this was all simply divine. 

Once Marius said to Cosette : 

“¢ Just fancy, I believed for a time that your 
name was Ursula.”’ 

This made them laugh the whole evening. 

In the middle of another conversation he 
happened to exclaim : 

‘‘Oh! one day at the Luxembourg I felt 
disposed to break the remainder of the bones 
of an Invalide!’’ 

But he stopped short, and went no further. 
He would have been obliged to allude to 
Cosette’s garter, and that was impossible. 
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There was an unknown coast there, the flesh, 
before which this immense innocent love 
recoiled with a sort of sacred awe. 

Marius imagined life with Cosette like this, 
without anything else; to come every even- 
ing to the Rue Plumet, remove the old com- 
placent bar from the railings of the President, 
sit down elbow to elbow on this bench, look 
through the trees at the scintillation of the 
commencing night, bring the fold in the knee 
of his trousers into union with the fulness of 
the dress of Cosette, to caress her thumb-nail, 
to say to her, ‘‘ thou,’’ to inhale, one after the 
other, the odor of the same flower, forever, 
indefinitely. During this time the clouds 
passed over their heads. Each time the wind 
blows it carries off more of the dreams of 
man than clouds from the sky. 

That this chaste, almost stern, love was abso- 
lutely without gallantry, we willnotsay. ‘‘To 
pay compliments’’ to her whom we love is the 
first way of giving caresses, an attempted semi- 
audacity. A compliment is something like a 
kiss through a veil. Pleasure puts its sweet 
point there, even while hiding herself. Before 
pleasure the heart recoils, to love the better. 
The cajoleries of Marius, all saturated with 
chimera, were, so to speak, azure-blue. The 
birds when they are flying on high in the 
direction of the angels must hear such words. 
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There was mingled with them, however, life, 
humanity, the whole amount of positivism of 
which Marius was capable. It was what is 
said in a grotto, as a prelude to what will be 
said in the alcove; a lyrical effusion, the 
strophe and the sonnet commingled, the gen- 
tle hyperboles of cooing, all the refinements 
of adoration arranged in a bouquet, and ex- 
haling a subtle celestial perfume, an ineffable 
warbling of heart to heart. 

“¢Oh!’’ murmured Marius, ‘‘ how beautiful 
you are! I dare not look at you. That is the 
reason why I contemplate you. You are one of 
the Graces. I do not know what is the matter 
with me. The hem of your dress, when the 
tip of your shoe appears, overwhelms me. 
And then, what an enchanting glow when I 
catch a glimpse of your thought! You rea- 
son astonishingly. It seems to me at times 
that you area dream. Speak, I am listening 
to you, I am admiring you. O Cosette! how 
strange and charming it is! I am really mad. 
You are adorable, mademoiselle. I study your 
feet with the microscope and your soul with 
the telescope.’’ 

And Cosette answered : 

*‘T have been loving you a little more all 
the time that has passed since this morn- 
ines 


Questions and answers fared as they might 
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in this dialogue, always falling at last, upon 
love, like the elder-pith balls on a nail. 

Cosette’s whole person was simplicity, in- 
genuousness, transparency, whiteness, candor, 
radiance. It might have been said of her 
that she was pellucid. She produced on every- 
one who saw her a sensation of April and 
of Daybreak. There was dew in her eyes. 
Cosette was a condensation of auroral light in 
form of a woman. 

It was quite natural that Marius adoring her, 
should admire. But the truth is, that this little 
school-girl, freshly turned out of a convent, 
talked with an exquisite penetration, and used 
at times all sorts of true and delicate words. 
Her prattle was conversation. She never made 
mistakes, and saw correctly. Woman feels 
and speaks with the tender instinct of the 
heart, that infallibility. No one knows like a 
woman how to say things at once sweet and 
profound. Sweetness and profundity, this is 
the whole of woman; it is the whole of 
heaven. 

In this fulness of felicity there came every 
instant tears to their eyes. A lady-bird 
crushed, a feather that fell from a nest, a 
branch of hawthorn broken, moved their pity, 
and their ecstasy, gently drowned in melan- 
choly, seemed to ask for nothing but to weep. 
The most sovereign symptom of love is a 
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tenderness which becomes at times almost 
insupportable. 

And by the side of this—all these contra- 
dictions are the lightning sport of love—they 
were fond of laughing, and with a ravishing 
liberty, and so familiarly that, at times, they 
almost seemed like two boys. Nevertheless, 
though without their knowledge hearts may be 
intoxicated with chastity, unforgetable nature 
is ever there. It is there with its aim, animal 
and sublime, and whatever the innocence of 
souls, we feel in the most modest /éfe-a-¢éfe the 
adorable and mysterious distinction which sepa- 
rates a couple of lovers from a pair of friends. 

They idolized each other. 

The permanent and the immutable exist. 
There is loving, there is smiling, there is 
laughing, there is making little pouts with the 
lips, there is intertwining the fingers of the 
hands, there is theeing and thouing, yet that 
does not hinder eternity. Two lovers conceal 
themselves in the evening, in the twilight, in 
the invisible, with the birds, with the roses, 
they fascinate each other in the shadow with 
their hearts which they place in their eyes, 
they murmur, they whisper, and during this 
time immense constellations of planets fill 
infinity. 


IL. 


THE STUPEFACTION OF COMPLETE 
HAPPINESS 


They existed vaguely scared with happiness. 
They did not perceive the cholera which 
was decimating Paris in that very month. 
They had made as many confidences to each 
other as they could, but they had not extended 
very far beyond their names. Marius had told 
Cosette that he was an orphan, that he was 
named Marius Pontmercy, that he was a law- 
yer, that he lived by writing things for pub- 
lishers, that his father was a colonel, and that 
he was a hero, and that he, Marius, had quar- 
reled with his grandfather, who was rich. He 
had also said a little about being a baron ; but 
this had produced no effect on Cosette. Ma- 
rius a baron? she did not comprehend. She 
did not know what the word meant. Marius 
was Marius. On her part, she had confided 
to him that she had been brought up at the 
convent of the Petit-Picpus, that her mother 
was dead, as well as his, that her father’s name 
was M. Fauchelevent, that he was very good, 

17 
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that he gave a great deal to the poor, but that he 
was poor himself, and that he deprived himself 
of everything, while depriving her of nothing. 

Strange to say, in the species of symphony 
in which Marius had been living since he 
had seen Cosette, the past, even the most re- 
cent, had become so confused and distant to 
him that what Cosette told him satisfied him 
fully. He did not even think to speak to her 
of the nocturnal adventure in the hovel, the 
Thénardiers, the burning, and of the strange 
attitude and of the singular flight of her 
father. Marius had momentarily forgotten 
all this; he did not know at night what he 
had done in the morning, nor where he had 
breakfasted, nor who had spoken to him; he 
had songs in his ears which rendered him deaf 
to every other thought, he only existed during 
the hours when he saw Cosette. Then, as he 
was in heaven, it was perfectly simple that he 
should forget the earth. They were both 
bearing languidly the undefinable weight of 
immaterial pleasures. Thus live those som- 
nambulists called lovers. 

Alas! who is there that has not experienced 
these things? why comes there an hour when 
we emerge from this azure, and why does life 
continue afterwards ? 

Love almost replaces thought. Love is an 
ardent forgetfulness of all else. Ask logic, 
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then, of passion. There is no more an abso- 
lute logical chain in the human heart than 
there is a perfect geometrical figure in the 
celestial mechanics. For Cosette and Marius 
nothing more existed than Marius and Co- 
sette. The universe around them had fallen 
into a gulf. They lived in a golden moment. 
There was nothing before, nothing behind. 
It is doubtful if Marius remembered that Co- 
sette had a father. He had in his brain the 
effacement of bedazzlement. Of what then 
did they talk, these lovers? We have seen, 
of flowers, of swallows, of the setting sun, of 
the rising of the moon, of all important 
things. They had told themselves everything, 
except everything. The everything of lovers 
is nothing. But the father, the realities, that 
den, those bandits, that adventure, what was 
the use? and was he quite sure that the night- 
mare had existed? They were two, they 
adored each other, there was nothing but 
that. Everything else was not. It is proba- 
ble that this oblivion of the hell behind us 
is inherent to the arrival at Paradise. Have 
we seen demons? are there any? have we 
trembled? have we suffered? We know 
nothing. A roseate cloud is over it all. 
These two beings, then, lived in this way, 
very high up, with all the unverisimilitude 
which there is in nature; neither at the nadir 
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nor at the zenith, between man and the sera- 
phim, above the mire, below the ether, in the 
clouds; scarcely flesh and bone, soul and 
ecstasy from head to foot; already too sub- 
limated to walk on earth, and still too 
loaded with humanity to disappear in the sky, 
in suspension like atoms which are awaiting 
precipitation ; apparently outside of destiny ; 
ignorant of that beaten track, yesterday, to- 
day, to-morrow ; amazed, ready to die, float- 
ing; at times light enough for a flight into 
infinitude ; almost ready for the eternal flight. 

They were sleeping awake in this rocking- 
cradle. O splendid lethargy of the real, over- 
thrown by the ideal ! 

At times, so beautiful was Cosette, Marius 
closed his eyes before her. With closed eyes 
is the best way of gazing at the soul. 

Marius and Cosette did not ask themselves 
where this would lead. They looked upon 
themselves as arrived. It is a strange claim 
on the part of men to wish that love should 
lead them somewhere. 


Ill. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE SHADOW 


Jean Valjean suspected nothing. 

Cosette, a little less dreamy than Marius, was 
gay, and that sufficed to render Jean Valjean 
happy. The thoughts that Cosette had, her 
tender preoccupations, the image of Marius 
which filled her soul, detracted nothing from 
the incomparable purity of her beautiful, 
chaste, and smiling forehead. She was at the 
age when the virgin wears her love as the angel 
wears his lily. Jean Valjean was, therefore, 
tranquil. And, then, when two lovers under- 
stand each other, things always go very well, 
any third party who might trouble their love 
is kept in perfect blindness by a small num- 
ber of precautions, always the same with all 
lovers. Hence Cosette never raised any ob- 
jections with Jean Valjean. Did he wish to take 
awalk? Yes, my dear father. Did he wish 
to stay at home? Very well. Did he wish 
to spend the evening with Cosette? She was 


in raptures. As he always retired at ten 
21 
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o’clock in the evening, on those occasions 
Marius did not come to the garden till after 
that hour, when he would hear from the street 
Cosette opening the casement door leading 
out on the steps. We need not say that 
Marius was never met by day. Jean Val- 
jean no longer even remembered that Marius 
existed. Once only, one morning, he hap- 
pened to say to Cosette: ‘‘ Hold, how have 
you something white on your back!’’ On 
the previous evening, Marius, in a transport, 
had pressed Cosette against the wall. 

Old Toussaint, who went to bed at an early 
hour, only thought of going to sleep so soon 
as her work was finished, and was ignorant of 
everything, like Jean Valjean. 

Marius never set foot in the house. When 
he was with Cosette, they concealed them- 
selves in a recess near the steps, so that they 
might not be seen nor heard from the street, 
and they sat there, contenting themselves 
often, for all conversation, with pressing their 
hands twenty times a minute, and gazing at 
the branches of the trees. At such moments, 
had a thunderbolt fallen within thirty feet 
of them, they would not have noticed it, so 
profoundly was the reverie of the one ab- 
sorbed and plunged in the reverie of the 
other. 

Limpid purities. The hours all white; 
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nearly all alike. This genus of love is a 
collection of leaves of the lily and feathers 
of the dove. 

The whole garden was between them and 
the street. Each time that Marius came in 
and went out he carefully readjusted the bar 
of the railings in such a manner that no dis- 
arrangement was visible. 

He went away habitually at midnight, and 
went back to Courfeyrac’s lodgings. Cour- 
feyrac said to Bahorel: 

‘““Would you believe it? Marius returns 
home now at one o’clock in the morning.” 

Bahorel answered : 

‘¢What would you have? There is always a 
bombshell inside a seminarist.”’ 

At times Courfeyrac crossed his arms, as- 
sumed a serious air, and said to Marius: 

“¢ Youare becoming irregular, young man !”’ 

Courfeyrac, a practical man, did not take 
in good part this reflection of an invisible 
paradise upon Marius; he had but little taste 
for unpublished passions, he was impatient at 
them, and at times he delivered summonses 
to Marius to return to reality. 

One morning he cast at him this admoni- 
tion: 

‘My dear fellow, you produce on me the 
effect for the moment of being situated in the 
moon, the kingdom of dreams, the province 
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of illusion, capital Soap Bubble. Come, be 
a good boy, what is her name ?”’ 

But nothing could make Marius ‘‘ speak 
out.’’ You might have torn out his nails 
sooner than one of these two sacred syllables 
which composed that ineffable name, Cose/ee. 
True love is luminous as the dawn and silent 
as the tomb. Only there was, to Courfeyrac, 
this change in Marius, that his taciturnity was 
radiant. 

During the sweet month of May, Marius and 
Cosette knew these immense joys: 

To quarrel and to say ‘you,’ 
better to say ‘‘thou’’ afterwards ; 

To talk for a long time, and with the most 
minute details, about people who did not 
interest them the least in the world; a further 
proof that in this ravishing opera which is 
called love, the libretto is almost nothing ; 

For Marius, to listen to Cosette talking of 
dress ; 

For Cosette to listen to Marius talking 
politics ; 

To hear, knee against knee, the vehicles | 
roll along the Rue de Babylone ; 

To gaze upon the same planet in space, or 
the same worm glistening in the grass ; 

To keep silence together; a pleasure still 
greater than to talk ; 

Ete. ete. 


? 


only the 
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Meanwhile, various complications were ap- 
proaching. 

One evening Marius was going to the ren- 
dezvous by the Boulevard des Invalides; he 
usually walked with his head down ; as he was 
turning the corner of the Rue Plumet, he heard 
some one say very near to him: 

“*Good-evening, Monsieur Marius.’’ 

He raised his head, and recognized Eponine. 

This produced upon him a singular effect. 
He had not even once thought of this girl 
since the day when she led him to the Rue 
Plumet, he had not seen her again, and she 
had entirely passed out of his mind. He had 
motives of gratitude only toward her, he 
owed her his present happiness, and yet it 
was annoying to him to meet her. 

It is an error to believe that passion, when 
it is happy and pure, leads a man to a state of 
perfection ; it leads him simply, as we have 
stated, to a state of forgetfulness. In this situ- 
ation, man forgets to be wicked, but he also 
forgets to be good. Gratitude, duty, essential 
and importunate recollections, fade away. At 
any other time, Marius would have been very 
different to Eponine. Absorbec by Cosette, 
he had not very clearly comprehended that 
this Eponine was named Eponine Thénardier, 
and that she bore a name written in the will 
of his father, that name to which he would, a 
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few months previously, have so ardently de- 
voted himself. Weshow Marius such as he was. 
His father himself had disappeared a little from 
his soul, beneath the splendor of his love. 

He replied with some embarrassment : 

“Ah! is it you, Eponine ?”’ 

‘¢Why do you say to me ‘you’? Have I 
done anything to you?”’ 

‘*No,’’ answered he. 

Certainly, he had nothing against her. Far 
from it. Only he felt that he could not do 
otherwise, now that he said ‘‘ thou’’ to Co- 
sette than say ‘‘ you’’ to Eponine. 

’ As he remained silent, she exclaimed : 

‘Tell menow igia 

Then she stopped. It seemed as if words 
failed this creature, formerly so reckless and 
so bold. She essayed to smile and could not. 
She continued : 

CONN Saas cn test 

Then she was silent again, and stood with 
her eyes cast down. 

“‘Good-night, Monsieur Marius,’’ said she 
all at once abruptly ; and she went away. 


IV. 


A *“*CAB” ROLLS IN ENGLISH AND 
YELPS IN SLANG 


The next day—it was the 3d of June, the 


. 3d of June, 1832, a date which must be in- 


dicated owing to the grave events which were 
at that epoch suspended over the horizon of 
Paris in the state of lightning-charged clouds. 
Marius at nightfall was following the same 
road as on the previous evening, with the same 
ravishing thoughts in his heart, when he per- 
ceived between the trees of the boulevard 
Eponine coming toward him. ‘Two days run- 
ning, it was too much. He turned hastily back, 
quitted the boulevard, changed his route, and 
went to the Rue Plumet by the Rue Monsieur. 

This caused Eponine to follow him as far 
as the Rue Plumet, a thing she never had done 
before. She had contented herself, hitherto, 
with watching him on his way along the boule- 
vard, without even attempting to meet him. 
The evening before, only, had she essayed to 
speak to him. 

Eponine followed him, then, without his 
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suspecting it. She saw him move the bar of 
the railing aside and glide into the garden. 

‘* Hilloh!"’ said she, ‘‘he goes into the 
house !”’ 

She approached the grating, felt of the bars 
one after the other, and easily recognized the 
one which Marius had removed. 

She murmured in a low voice, and with a 
lugubrious accent : 

“None of that, Lisette !’’ 

She sat down on the basement of the rail- 
ing, close beside the bar, as if she were guard- 
ing it. It was precisely the spot where the 
railing touched the neighboring wall. There 
was an obscure corner there, in which Eponine 
entirely disappeared. 

She remained thus for more than an hour 
without stirring and without breathing, a prey 
to her own thoughts. 

About ten o’clock in the evening, one of 
the two or three passers-by along the Rue 
Plumet, a belated old bourgeois, who was 
hurrying along this deserted and ill-famed 
place, when in passing by the side of the grat- 
ing of the garden, he had arrived at the angle 
which the grating made with the wall, heard 
a dull and menacing voice which said: 

‘‘T am not surprised now that he comes 
every evening !”’ 

The passer-by cast his eyes about him, saw 
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nobody, did not dare to peer into this dark 
corner, and was very much frightened. He 
doubled his pace. 

This passer-by had reason for hurrying, for, 
a very few minutes after, six men, who were 
walking separately, and at some distance the 
one from the other along the wall, and who 
might have been taken for a drunken patrol, 
entered the Rue Plumet. 

The first who reached the railing of the 
garden stopped and waited for the others; a 
second after, they were all six together. 

These men began to talk in a low voice. 

“Tt is zctcazle,’’ said one of them. 

“Ts there wz cab (a dog) in the garden ?”’ 
demanded another. 

“IT don’t know. In any case I have /evé 
(that is, brought, from the Spanish “evar,) a 
ball which we will make it morjfiler (eat).’’ 

‘Have you got some mastic pour frangir 
la vanterne?”’ 

In argot this was to ‘‘ break a pane’’ by 
means of a plaster of mastic, which, sticking 
to the window, holds the pieces of glass and 
prevents noise. 

eovieger 

‘<The railing is old,’’ remarked a fifth, who 
had a voice of a ventriloquist. 

“¢So much the better,’’ said the second who 
had spoken. ‘‘Z/e ne criblera (It will make no 
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noise) under the Jastringue (saw), and won't 
be so hard faucher (to cut through).”’ 

The sixth, who had not yet opened his 
mouth, began examining the railing as Epo- 
nine had done an hour before, grasping each 
bar successively, and shaking them carefully. 
In this way he came to the bar which Marius 
had loosened. As he was about to seize this 
bar, a hand, suddenly emerging from the dark- 
ness, clutched his arm, he felt himself thrust 
roughly back by the middle of his chest, and 
a hoarse voice said to him without crying 
out: 

‘¢ There’s uz cab (a dog).’’ 

At the same time he saw a pale girl standing 
before him. 

The man felt that shock which the unex- 
pected always gives. He bristled up _hide- 
ously ; nothing is so formidable to look at as 
startled wild beasts; their appearance when 
terrified is terrifying. He recoiled and stam- 
mered : 

‘¢Who is this hussy ?”’ 

“Your daughter.”’ 

It was, in truth, Eponine who was speaking 
to Thénardier. 

On the apparition of Eponine, the other 
five, that is to say, Claquesous, Gueulemer, 
Babet, Montparnasse, and Brujon, approached 
without a sound, without precipitation, with- 
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out saying a word, with the sinister slowness 
peculiar to these men of the night. 

Some strangely hideous tools could be dis- 
tinguished in their hands. Gueulemer held a 
pair of those short pincers which the prowlers 
call fanchons. 

**Ah! there! what are you doing here? 
what do you want of us? are you mad ?”’ ex- 
claimed Thénardier, as far as it is possible to 
exclaim in a whisper. ‘‘ Have you come to 
hinder us from working ?”’ 

Eponine burst into a laugh, and leaped on 
his neck. 

‘*T am here, my darling father, because I 
am here. Is there no permit to persons to sit 
down on the stones, just now? It is you 
who oughtn’t to be here. What have you 
come to do, since it is a biscuit? I told 
Magnon so. ‘There is nothing to do here. 
But embrace me, my good, darling father! 
What a long time it is since I have seen you! 
You are out, then ?”’ 

Thénardier tried to free himself from the 
arms of Eponine, and growled: 

‘‘That’s all right. You have embraced 
me. Yes, I am out. I’m notin. Now, be 
oli.*” 

But Eponine did not loose her hold, and 
redoubled her caresses. 

«My darling father, how did you do it? 
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You must have a good deal of wit to get out 
from there. 

“Tell me about it! And my mother? 
where is my mother? Give me some news of 
mamma.”’ 

Thénardier replied : 

‘¢ She’s all right, I don’t know, leave me, I 
tell you, be off.”’ 

‘‘T do not exactly want to go off,’’ said 
Eponine, with the lackadaisicalness of a 
spoiled child, ‘‘ you send me away, though I 
haven’t seen you now for four months, and I 
have scarce had time to embrace you.’’ 

-And she caught her father again around the 
neck. 

‘“‘Ah! but come, this isa bore !’’ said Babet. 

‘‘Hurry up!’’ said Gueulemer, ‘‘ the ¢co- 
gueurs (the police) may come along.’’ 

The ventriloquial voice hummed this dis- 
tich : 

“ Nous n’sommes pas le jour de l’an, 
A bécoter papa, maman.” 


(“‘ This is not the first day of the year, 
To hug your papa and ma dear.’’) 


Eponine turned to the five bandits. 

‘‘Why, this is Monsieur Brujon.—Good- 
evening, Monsieur Babet.—Good-evening, 
Monsieur Claquesous.—Can it be, that you 
don’t recognize me, Monsieur Gueulemer ?— 
How goes it, Montparnasse ?”’ 
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“‘ Yes, they recognize you!’’ said Thénar- 
dier. ‘‘ But good-day, good-night, keep off! 
let us alone.’’ 

“Tt is the hour for foxes, and not for 
chickens,’’ said Montparnasse. 

“Don’t you see that we goupiner tcigo (have 
work here) ?’’ added Babet. 

Eponine took the hand of Montparnasse. 

“Take care !’’ said he, ‘‘ you will cut your- 
self, for I have an open /ngre (knife).’’ 

*¢ My darling Montparnasse,’’ replied Epo- 
nine very gently, ‘‘confidence ought to be 
placed in people. I am my father’s daughter, 
perhaps. Monsieur Babet, Monsieur Gueule- 
mer, it is | who was charged to find out about 
this affair.’’ 

It is remarkable that Eponine did not speak 
argot. Ever since she had known Marius that 
frightful language had become impossible to 
her. 

She pressed with her little hand, as bony 
and feeble as the hand of a skeleton, the great 
coarse fingers of Gueulemer, and continued : 
“*VYou know very well that Iam not a fool. 
Ordinarily, people believe me. I have done 
you service on occasions. Well, I have made 
inquiries, you would expose yourselves use- 
lessly, do you see. I swear to you that there 
is nothing to do in this house.’’ 

‘“<There are lone women,’’ said Gueulemer. 
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‘“‘No. The people have moved away.”’ 

‘““The candles haven’t, anyhow!’’ said 
Babet. 

And he showed Eponine, over the tops of 
the trees, a light which was moving about 
the garret of the cottage. It was Toussaint 
who was up so late to hang out some linen to 
dry. 

Eponine made a final effort. 

‘‘Well,’’ said she, ‘‘they are very poor 
people, and it is a shanty where there isn’t a 
sou.” 

‘Go to the devil!” cried Thénardier. 
«When we have turned the house topsy-turvy, 
and have placed the cellar at the top and the 
attics at the bottom, we will tell you what there 
is inside, and whether they are Ja//es, ronds, or 
broques (francs, sous, or farthings).”’ 

And he pushed her to pass by. 

‘¢ My good friend, Monsieur Montparnasse,’’ 
said Eponine, ‘‘I beg you, who are a good 
boy, don’t go in!”’ 

“Take care, now, you’ll cut yourself !’’ re- 
plied Montparnasse. 

Thénardier remarked, with that decisive ac- 
cent he had: 

**Clear out, fairy, and leave men to attend 
to their business.’’ 

Eponine let go the hand of Montparnasse, 
which she had seized again, and said: 
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‘You intend to go into this house, then ?”’ 

**Just so!’’ said the ventriloquist, with a 
sneer. 

She put her back against the railing, faced 
these six bandits armed to the teeth, and to 
whom night gave the faces of demons, and 
said in a firm and low voice: 

“¢ Well, I, I will not let you.”’ 

They stopped, astounded. The ventrilo- 
quist, however, completed his malicious laugh. 
She continued : 

“‘Friends! listen well. That isn’t the 
thing. Now I speak. In the first place, if 
you go into the garden, if you touch this rail- 
ing, I will scream, I will knock at doors, I will 
wake people, I will have you all six arrested, 
I'll call the police.’’ 

‘«She would do it,’’ said Thénardier in a 
low tone to Brujon and to the ventriloquist. 

She shook her head and added: 

‘Beginning with my father.’’ 

Thénardier approached her. 

“Not so close, my good man !’’ said she. 

He fell back, growling between his teeth: 
‘¢Why, what is the matter with her?’’ And 
he added : 

ees iut 1" 

She began to laugh in a terrible fashion. 

** As you please, you shall not goin. Iam 
not the daughter of a dog, since I am the 
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daughter of awolf. You are six, but what does 
that concern me? You are men. Well, I 
am awoman. You can’t frighten me, go. 
I tell you, you shall not enter this house be- 
cause it don’t please me. If you approach, I 
shall bark. I have told you, Iam the cad (the 
dog). I don’t care arap for you. Go your 
way, you annoy me! Go where you like, but 
don’t come here, I forbid it! You have sharp 
knives, and I have quick feet, that’s equal, 
come on !”’ 

She advanced a step toward the bandits, 
she was terrible, she began to laugh. 

‘Pardine! I’m not afraid. This summer 
I shall be hungry, this winter I shall be cold. 
Are they jokers, these fools of men to think 
they can frighten a girl! Of what! Afraid? 
Ah, pshaw! that’s pretty! Because you have 
chatter-boxes for mistresses who crawl under 
the bed when you speak with a big voice, it 
won’t do here! I, I am afraid of nothing !”’ 

She kept her eye fixed on Thénardier, and 
said : 

** Not even of you, my father !’’ 

Then she continued, as she turned on the 
bandits her spectral, blood-shot eyeballs : 

‘What does it matter to me whether I am 
picked up to-morrow in the Rue Plumet on 
the pavement beaten to death with a club by 
my father, or whether I am found a year hence 
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in the ditches of Saint-Cloud or at the Isle 
des Cygnes, among old rotting corks and 
drowned dogs !”’ 

She was forced to break off, a dry cough 
caught her, her breath came from her narrow 
and feebie chest like a death-rattle. 

She continued : 

*«T have only to cry out, people will come, 
slap-bang. You are six; I am everybody.’’ 

Thénardier made a movement toward her. 

** Don’t approach !”’ cried she. 

He stopped, and said to her gently: 

‘‘Well, no. I will not approach, but don’t 
you talk so loud. My daughter, do you wish 
to prevent us from working? We must, how- 
ever, earn our living. Have you no more 
affection for your father ?’’ 

** You bother me,’’ said Eponine. 

‘< Still we must live, we must eat. . . 

Sie?” 

This said, she sat down on the basement of 
the railing, humming : 


? 


“Mon bras st dodu 
Ma jambe bien faite, 
Lt le temps perdu.” 
(“So plump is my arm, 
My leg so well formed, 
Yet my age has no charm.’’) 


She had her elbow on her knee, and her chin 
in her hand, and she balanced her foot with 
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an air of indifference. Her ragged gown dis- 
played her thin shoulder-blades. The neigh- 
boring lamp lit up her profile and her attitude. 
Nothing could be seen more resolute or more 
surprising. 

The six burglars, amazed and sullen at being 
held in check by a girl, went under the pro- 
tecting shadow of the lantern and held coun- 
sel, with humiliated and furious shrugs of their 
shoulders. 

She, however, looked at them with a peace- 
ful but stern air. 

‘¢Something’s the matter with her,’’ said 
Babet. ‘‘There’sareason. Isshe in love with 
the cab (dog)? It’s a pity, however, to lose 
the job. Two women, an old fellow who 
lives in a backyard; there are some not bad 
curtains at the windows. The old fellow must 
be un guinal (a Jew). I believe it’s a good 
thing.’’ 

‘Ah! well, go in, the rest of you,’ ex- 
claimed Montparnasse. ‘‘ Do the job. I will 
stay with the girl,and if she goes wrong .. .” 

He let gleam in the lamplight the knife 
which he held open in his hand. 

Thénardier did not say a word, and seemed 
ready for anything they liked. 

Brujon, who was a bit of an oracle, and who, 
as we know, ‘‘ put up the job,’’ had not yet 
spoken. He seemed thoughtful. He passed 
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for recoiling at nothing, and it was notorious 
that he had plundered from sheer bravado a 
police-ofice. Moreover, he wrote verses and 
songs, which gave him a great authority. 

Babet questioned him. 

‘‘ Have you nothing to say, Brujon ?”’ 

Brujon still remained silent for a moment, 
then shook his head in several different ways, 
and at last decided to speak. 

‘Look here: I encountered this morning 
two sparrows fighting; this evening I run 
against a woman who quarrels. All that is 
bad. Let us be off.”’ 

They went away. 

As they went, Montparnasse murmured : 

“<Tt’s all right, but if you had wished it, I 
would have made her feel the weight of my 
thumb.’”’ 

Babet replied : 

‘‘Not I. I don’t strike a lady.”’ 

At the corner of the street they stopped and 
exchanged in a smothered voice this enigmat- 
ical dialogue: 

«‘ Where are we going to sleep to-night ?”’ 

*¢ Sous Pantin (Under Paris).’’ 

‘Have you the key of the grating with 
you, Thénardier ?”’ 

Farin ' 

Eponine, who had not taken her eyes off 
them, saw them return by the road by which 
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they had come. She rose and began to creep 
behind them along the walls and the houses. 
She followed them thus as far as the boule- 
vard. ‘There they separated, and she saw the 
six men sink away in obscurity, into which 
they seemed to melt. — 


>< 


THINGS OF THE NIGHT 


After the departure of the bandits the 
Rue Plumet resumed its calm, nocturnal 
aspect. 

What had just taken place in this street would 
not have astonished a forest. The trees, the 
coppices, the heather, the branches roughly 
interlaced, the tall grass, exist in a sombre 
manner ; the savage crowd catches glimpses 
there of the sudden apparitions of the in- 
visible; there, what is below man is distin- 
guishable through the mist from what is above 
man; and things unknown to us living beings 
confront each other there in the night. Nature, 
bristling and tawny, is startled by certain ap- 
proaches, in which it seems to feel the super- 
natural. The forces of the shadow know each 
other and have a mysterious equilibrium be- 
tween themselves. Teeth and claws dread the 
indiscernible. Blood-thirsty bestiality, vora- 
cious, starving appetites in search of prey, the 
instincts armed with nails and jaws, which 
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have for their source and aim the belly, look 
and sniff with inquietude at the impassive 
spectral lineament prowling about in a wind- 
ing-sheet, standing erect in this vaguely rust- 
ling robe, and which seems to them to live a 
dead and terrible life. These _ brutalities, 
which are only matter, have a confused fear at 
having to do with the immense obscurity 
condensed into an unknown being. A black 
figure barring the passage stops short the wild 
beast. That which comes from the cemetery 
intimidates and disconcerts that which comes 
from the den; the ferocious has a fear of the 
sinister; wolves recoil when encountering a 
ghoul. 


Wh. 


MARIUS BECOMES REAL TO THE POINT 
OF GIVING HIS ADDRESS TO 
COSETTE 


While this species of dog in human form 
was mounting guard against the railing, and 
the six bandits were slinking away before a 
girl, Marius was with Cosette. 

Never had the sky been more studded with 
stars and more charming, the trees more rust- 
ling, the smell of the grass more penetrating ; 
never had the birds fallen asleep beneath the 
leaves with a noise more sweet ; never had all 
the harmonies of universal serenity better re- 
sponded to the interior music of love; never 
had Marius been more enamored, more happy, 
more in ecstasy. But he had found Cosette 
sad. Cosette had been crying. Her eyes 
were red. 

It was the first cloud in this admirable 
dream. 

The first word of Marius had been: 

*¢ What is the matter ?’’ 

And she had replied: 

‘See. 
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Then she sat down on the bench near the 
steps, and while he took his place, all trem- 
bling, beside her, she continued : 

‘¢ My father told ine this morning to hold 
myself in readiness, that he had business, and 
that we probably were going away.’’ 

Marius shuddered from head to foot. 

When we reach the end of life, to die, 
means to part; when we are at the begin- 
ning, to part, means to die. 

For six weeks past, Marius, little by little, 
slowly, by degrees, had each day taken pos- 
session of Cosette. A possession, all ideal 
but profound. As we have already explained, 
in first love, men take the soul long before the 
body ; later they take the body long before 
the soul, sometimes they do not take the soul 
at all; the Faublas and Prudhommes add: 
because there is no such thing; but the sar- 
casm is fortunately a blasphemy. Marius, then, 
possessed Cosette as minds possess; but he 
enveloped her with his whole soul, and jeal- 
ously seized her with an incredible conviction. 
He possessed her smile, her breath, her per- 
fume, the deep flash of her blue eyes, the soft- 
ness of her skin when he touched her hand, 
the charming mark that she had on her neck, 
all her thoughts. They had agreed never to 
sleep without dreaming the one of the other, 
and they had kept their word. He possessed, 
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then, all the dreams of Cosette. He looked at 
her without cessation, and sometimes breathed 
on the short hairs which she had on her neck, 
and said to himself that there was not one of 
those short hairs that did not belong to him, 
Marius. He contemplated and he adored the 
things she wore, her knot of ribbon, her 
gloves, her cuffs, her slippers, as sacred ob- 
jects, of which he was the master. He thought 
that he was the lord of the pretty tortoise-shell 
combs which she had in her hair, and he said 
to himself, in the dim and confused stam- 
mering of dawning desire, that there was not 
a seam of her dress, not a mesh of her stock- 
ings, not a fold in her corset, which was not 
his. By the side of Cosette he felt near his 
wealth, near his property, near his despot 
and his slave. It seemed that they had so 
blended their souls that, if they had wished to 
take them back, it would have been impossible 
for them to identify them.—‘‘ This one is 
mine.’’—‘‘ No, it is mine.’’—‘‘I assure you 
that you are mistaken. This is really I.’’— 
“‘ What you take for you is I.’’ Marius was 
something that formed a part of Cosette, 
and Cosette was something that formed a part 
of Marius. Marius felt Cosette live in him. 
To have Cosette, to possess Cosette, this to 
him was not different from breathing. It was 
in the midst of this faith, of this intoxication, 
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of this virginal possession, extraordinary and 
absolute, of this sovereignty, that these words: 
«We are going away,’’ fell all at once upon 
him, and that the stern voice of reality cried 
to him: ‘‘ Cosette is not for thee !’’ 

Marius awoke. For six weeks Marius had 
lived, as we have said, outside of life; these 
words ‘‘ going away !’’ made him roughly re- 
enter it. 

He could not find a word. Cosette knew 
only that his hand was very cold. She said 
to him in her turn: 

‘¢ What is the matter ?”’ 

He answered, so low that Cosette could 
hardly hear him: 

‘JT do not understand what you have said.”’ 

She continued : 

‘¢ This morning my father told me to arrange 
all my little affairs, and to hold myself ready, 
that he would give me his linen to put in a 
trunk, that he was obliged to take a journey, 
that we were going away, that we must have a 
large trunk for myself and a small one for him, 
to get all this ready within a week, and that 
we probably should go to England.”’ 

‘* But that is monstrous !’’ exclaimed Marius. 

It is certain that, at this moment, in the 
mind of Marius, no abuse of power, no vio- 
lence, no abomination of the most prodigious 
tyrants, no action of Busiris, of Tiberius, or 
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of Henry VIII., was equal in ferocity to this: 
M. Fauchelevent taking his daughter to Eng- 
land because he had business. 

He asked in a feeble voice: 

‘¢ And when will you start?” 

‘¢ He did not say when.”’ 

*¢ And when will you return ?”’ 

‘¢ He did not say when.’’ 

Marius rose and said coldly: 

** Cosette, will you go ?”’ 

Cosette turned to him, her beautiful eyes 
full of anguish, and answered, with a species 
of bewilderment : 

Where?’ 

*¢To England? will you go?” 

‘* Why do you speak to me so?”’ 

<¢T ask you if you will go?”’ 

‘‘ What would you have me do?’’ said she, 
clasping her hands. 

‘¢Then, you will go?’’ 

“Tf my father goes there ?”’ 

‘« Then, you will go ?”’ 

Cosette took the hand of Marius, and 
pressed it without answering. 

“Very well,’’ said Marius. ‘Then I shall 
go elsewhere.”’ 

Cosette felt the meaning of this word even 
more than she comprehended it. She turned 
so pale that her face became white in the 
obscurity. She stammered : 
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‘¢ What do you mean ?”’ 

Marius looked at her, then slowly raised his 
eyes to heaven, and replied: 

“Nothing.” 

When his eyes were lowered again he saw 
Cosette smiling at him. The smile of the 
woman that we love has a brilliancy which we 
can see by night. 

‘““¢ How foolish we are! Marius, I have an 
idea.’’ 

‘¢ What ?”’ 

‘Go, if we go! I will tell you where! 
Come and join me where I am.”’ 

Marius was now a man thoroughly awak- 
ened. He had fallen back into reality. He 
cried to Cosette : 

“Go with you! are you mad! Why, it 
would require money, and I have none! Go 
to England? why, I owe now, I don’t know 
at all, more than ten louis to Courfeyrac, one 
of my friends, whom you do not know! But 
I have an old hat, which is not worth three 
francs, I have a coat which wants buttons in 
front, my shirt is all torn, I am out at elbows, 
my boots let in the water ; for six weeks I have 
not thought of it, and I have not told you of 
it. Cosette! I ama miserable wretch. You 
only see me at night and you give me your 
love ; if you were to see me by day you would 
give me a sou! Go to England! Why, I 
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have not the wherewithal to pay for the pass- 
port !”’ 

He threw himself against a tree which stood 
there, standing with his two arms over his 
head, his forehead against the bark, neither 
feeling the wood that grazed his skin nor the 
fever which was hammering his temples, mo- 
tionless, and ready to fall, like a statue of 
despair. 

He remained for a long time thus. People 
might remain for an eternity in such abysses. 
At last he turned. He heard behind hima 
little stifled sound, soft and sad. 

It was Cosette sobbing. 

She had been crying more than two hours 
by the side of Marius, who had been thinking. 

He went up to her, fell on his knees, and, 
prostrating himself slowly, took the tip of her 
foot, which peeped from under her dress, and 
kissed it. 

She let him do so in silence. There are 
moments when a woman accepts, like a god- 
dess sombre and resigned, the religion of love. 

“<Do not weep,”’ said he. 

She murmured : 

‘‘But I am, perhaps, going away, and you 
are not able to come!”’ 

He said: 

“‘Do you love me ?”’ 

She replied by sobbing that word of Para- 
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dise, which is never more charming than when 
it comes through tears : 

“Tl adore you!”’ 

He pursued, with a tone of voice which was 
an inexpressible caress : 

‘*Do not weep. ‘Tell me, will you do so 
much for me as not to weep?”’ 

‘©Do you love me, you ?’’ said she. 

He took her hand. 

‘Cosette, I have never pledged my word 
of honor to anyone, because my word of 
honor frightens me. I feel that my father is 
at my side. Well, now, I give you my most 
sacred word of honor, that if you go away, I 
shall die.”’ 

There was in the accent with which he pro- 
nounced these words a melancholy so solemn 
and so tranquil that Cosette trembled. She 
felt that chill which is given by the passing of 
a sombre and true thing. From the shock 
she ceased to weep. 

‘Now, listen,’’ said he. ‘Do not expect 
me to-morrow.’’ 

‘¢Why not?” 

‘Do not expect me till the day after to- 
morrow.’ 

‘©Oh! why not?”’ 

** You will see.’’ 

‘*A day without seeing you! but that is 
impossible.’’ 
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**Let us sacrifice a day to have, perhaps, a 
whole life.’’ 

And Marius added in a low voice and 
aside: 

*¢ He is a man who never makes a change in 
his habits, and he has never received anybody 
till the evening.’’ 

‘Of what man are you speaking ?’” de- 
manded Cosette. 

“‘T? I did not say anything.”’ 

«¢ What do you hope for, then ?”’ 

«* Wait till the day after to-morrow.”’ 

*¢’You wish it ?”’ 

«© Ves, Cosette.’ 

She took his head in her two hands, rising 
on tiptoe to reach his height, and tried to see 
his hope in his eyes. 

Marius added: 

“‘It occurs to me, that you ought to know 
my address, something may happen, we never 
know, I live with that friend named Cour- 
feyrac, Rue de la Verrerie, number 16.”’ 

He felt in his pocket and took out a pen- 
knife, and with the blade wrote on the plaster 
of the wall: 


16, Rue de la Verrerie. 
Cosette, meanwhile, had begun to look in 


his eyes again. 
‘‘Tell me your idea. Marius, you have an 
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idea. Tell it me. Oh! tell it me, so that I 
may pass a good night !”’ 

“My idea is this: it is impossible that God 
can wish us to separate. Expect me the day 
after to-morrow.”’ 

‘¢ What shall I do till then ?’’ said Cosette. 
“¢You, you are out of doors, you come, you 
go. How happy men are! I shall remain 
all alone. Oh! how sad I shall be! What 
will you do to-morrow evening, tell me?”’ 

“¢T shall try a plan.”’ 

«Then I will pray God, and I will think of 
you from now till then, that you may succeed. 
I will not question you any more, since you wish 
me not. You are my master. I will spend my 
evening, to-morrow, in singing the music from 
Euryanthe, which you love, and which you 
came one evening to hear behind my shutters. 
But the day after to-morrow you will come 
early. I shall expect you at night, at nine 
o’clock exactly, I warn you. My God! how 
sad it is that the days are so long! You hear, 
as it is striking nine, I shall be in the garden.”’ 

“¢ And I also.”’ 

And without saying a word, moved by the 
same thought, drawn by those electric currents 
which place two lovers in continual communi- 
cation, both intoxicated with pleasure, even in 
_ their grief, they fell into each other’s arms, 
without perceiving that their lips were joined 
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together, while their upraised eyes, overflowing 
with ecstasy and full of tears, contemplated 
the stars. 

When Marius left, the street was deserted. 
It was the moment when Eponine was fol- 
lowing the bandits to the boulevard. 

While Marius dreamed, his head leaning 
against the tree, an idea had crossed his mind; 
an idea, alas! which he himself deemed sense- 
less and impossible. He had formed a des- 
perate resolution. 


Vil. 


THE OLD HEART AND THE YOUNG 
HEART FACE TO FACE 


Father Gillenormand had at this period 
fully completed his ninety-first year. He still 
lived with Mademoiselle Gillenormand at num- 
ber 6, Rue des Filles-du-Calvaire, in the old 
house, which was his own property. He was, 
it will be remembered, one of those antique 
old men who await death perfectly erect, whom 
age loads without making them bend, and 
whom even sorrow itself cannot bow. 

Still, for some time past, his daughter had 
said: ‘‘ My father is breaking.’’ He no longer 
boxed the ears of the servants; he struck his 
cane with less vigor on the landing of the 
staircase when Basque was slow in opening the 
door. The revolution of July had not exas- 
perated him more than six months. He had 
seen almost with tranquility in the Moniteur 
this association of words: ‘‘M. Humblot- 
Conté, Peer of France.’’ The fact is, that the 
old man was filled with dejection. Hedid not 
bend, he did not surrender, that was no more 
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a part of his physical nature than it was a 
part of his moral nature; but he felt himself 
inwardly failing. For four years he had been 
awaiting Marius with his foot down, that is 
just the word, with the conviction that the 
worthless young scapegrace would ring at his 
door one day or another; now he had come, 
in certain gloomy hours, to say to himself that 
if Marius should remain away even a little 
longer . . . It was not death that was in- 
supportable to him, it was the idea that per- 
haps he might not see Marius again. Not see 
Marius again, that idea had not entered 
into his head until this day; now this idea 
began to appear to him, and it chilled him. 
Absence, as always happens in natural and 
true feelings, had only heightened the love of 
the grandfather for the ungrateful boy who 
had gone away like that. It is on December 
nights, when there are ten degrees of frost, that 
we think most of the sun. M. Gillenormand 
was, or fancied himself, utterly incapable of 
taking a step, he the grandfather, toward his 
grandson ;—‘‘ I would rot first,’’ said he. He 
did not think himself at all in the wrong, but 
he only thought of Marius with profound ten- 
derness, and the mute despair of an old fellow 
who is going down into darkness. 

He was beginning to lose his teeth, which 
added to his sadness. 
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M. Gillenormand, without, however, avow- 
ing it to himself, for he would have been furi- 
ous and ashamed of it, had never loved a 
mistress as he loved Marius. 

He had had placed in his room, at the foot 
of his bed, as the first thing which he wished 
to see on awaking, an old portrait of his other 
daughter, the one who was dead, Madame 
Pontmercy, a portrait taken when she was 
eighteen years old. He looked at this por- 
trait incessantly. He happened one day to 
say, while gazing at it: 

‘I find that there is a likeness.”’ 

‘*To my sister?’’ remarked Mademoiselle 
Gillenormand. ‘Oh, yes.’’ 

The old man added: 

“¢ And to him, also.”’ 

Once, when he was sitting, with his knees 
one against the other, and his eyes almost 
closed, in a posture of dejection, his daughter 
ventured to say to him: 

‘¢ Father, are you stillso angry with . . .?”’ 

She stopped, not daring to go further. 

“¢ With whom ?’’ demanded he. 

*« With that poor Marius ?’’ 

He raised his old head, laid his thin and 
wrinkled fist on the table, and cried, in his 
most irritated and most quivering accent: 

‘*Poor Marius, you say! That gentleman 
is a scoundrel, a wicked beggar, a little vain 
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ingrate, without heart, without soul, a proud, 
a bad man !”’ 

And he turned away, so that his daughter 
might not see a tear which he had in his eyes. 

Three days later he interrupted a silence 
which had lasted four hours to say to his 
daughter, snappishly : 

**T have had the honor to beg Mademoiselle 
Gillenormand never to mention his name to 
nee” 

Aunt Gillenormand gave up all attempts, 
and formed this profound diagnostic :—‘‘ My 
father never loved my sister very much after 
her folly. It is clear that he detests Marius.”’ 

‘‘After her folly’’ signified: ‘‘ since she had 
married the colonel.’’ 

Still, as may have been conjectured, Mad- 
emoiselle Gillenormand had failed in her at- 
tempt to substitute her favorite, the officer of 
lancers, for Marius. 

The supplanter Théodule had not succeeded. 
M. Gillenormand had refused to accept the 
guid pro quo. Avoid in the heart does not 
readily accept a substitute. Théodule, on his 
side, while sniffing the inheritance, felt a re- 
pugnance to the drudgery of pleasing. The 
old gentleman wearied the lancer, while the 
lancer shocked the old gentleman. Lieutenant 
Théodule was gay without doubt, but a bab- 
bler; frivolous, but vulgar; a good liver, but 
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of bad company ; he had mistresses, it is true, 
and he talked a good deal about them, that 
is also true; but then he talked badly. All his 
qualities had a defect. M. Gillenormand was 
worn out with listening to the account of the 
favors he had won round his barracks, Rue de 
Babylone. And then Lieutenant Théodule 
sometimes came in uniform with the tricolor 
cockade. ‘This rendered him simply impossi- 
ble. Father Gillenormand had finished by 
saying to his daughter: ‘‘I have had enough 
of Théodule. I have little taste for warriors 
in times of peace. You can receive them if 
you like. I do not know but that I love the 
sabres a little better than the trailers of the 
sabres. The clash of blades in a battle is less 
miserable, after all, than the noise of scab- 
bards on the pavement. And, then, to carry 
one’s self like a bully, and to lace one’s self 
like a silly woman, to wear a corset under a 
cuirass, is to be ridiculous twice over. When 
aman is a real man he keeps himself at an 
equal distance from braggadocio and from 
roguery. Neither bully nor heartless. Keep 
your Théodule for yourself.’’ 

His daughter in vain said to him: “Still, 
he is your grandnephew,”’’ it turned out that 
M. Gillenormand, who was grandfather to the 
tips of his fingers, was not a granduncle at all. 

The fact is, that as he was a man of sense 
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and made the comparison, Théodule only 
served to make him the more regret Marius. 

One evening, it was the 4th of June, which 
did not prevent Father Gillenormand from 
having a very good fire in his fire-place, he 
had sent away his daughter, who was sewing 
in the adjoining room. He was alone in his 
apartment with the rural hangings, his feet on 
the andirons, half enveloped in his vast Coro- 
mandel screen with nine folds, leaning on his 
elbow at his table on which two candles 
burned under a green shade, swallowed up in 
his tapestried arm-chair, a book in his hand, 
but not reading. He was dressed, according 
to his wont, as an /zcroyable, and resembled 
an old portrait by Garat. This would have 
caused him to be followed in the streets, but 
his daughter always covered him, when he 
went out, in a huge episcopal wadded great- 
coat, which hid his dress. At home, save 
when he got up and went to bed, he never 
wore a dressing-gown. Jt gives an old look, 
said he. 

Father Gillenormand was thinking of Marius 
lovingly and bitterly, and, as usual, the bitter- 
ness predominated. His increase of tender- 
ness always ended by boiling over and by 
turning into indignation. He was at that 
point where a man seeks to take a part and 
to accept that which lacerates one. He was 
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in cue for explaining to himself that there was 
now no more any reason for the return of 
Marius, that if he had been going to return 
he would have done so already, that he must 
give it up. He tried to form the idea that, it 
was all over, and that he should die without 
seeing ‘‘that gentleman’’ again. But his 
whole nature revolted; his old paternity 
could not consent to it. ‘‘ What!’’ said he, 
this was his dolorous refrain, ‘‘he will not 
come back!’’ His old bald head had fallen 
on his chest, and he vaguely began to fix upon 
the embers on his hearth a lamentable and 
irritated glance. 

In the depth of this reverie his old servant, 
Basque, came in and asked: 

«‘Can monsieur receive Monsieur Marius ?”’ 

The old man straightened himself up, 
pallid, and like a corpse which is roused by a 
galvanic shock. All his blood had flowed 
back to his heart. He stammered: 

‘¢ Monsieur Marius what ?’’ 

“I do not know,’’ replied Basque, intimi- 
dated and disconcerted by the air of his 
master, ‘‘I did not see him. It was Nicolette 
who just now said to me: ‘There is a young 
man here, say it is Monsieur Marius.’ ”’ 

Father Gillenormand stammered in a low 
voice: 

‘¢ Show him in.”’ 
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And he remained in the same attitude, his 
head shaking, his eye fixed on the door. It 
opened. A young man entered. It was 
Marius. 

Marius stopped at the door, as if waiting 
to be asked to enter. 

His almost wretched clothes could not be 
seen in the obscurity produced by the shade. 
Only his face, calm and grave, but strangely 
sad, could be distinguished. 

Father Gillenormand, stupefied by astonish- 
ment and joy, remained a few minutes without 
seeing anything but a brilliancy, as when one 
is in the presence of an apparition. He was 
ready to faint; he perceived Marius through 
a mist. It was really he, it was really 
Marius ! 

At last! after four years! He seized him, 
so to speak, all over ata glance. He found 
him handsome, noble, distinguished, grown, 
a thorough man, with a proper attitude, a 
charming air. He longed to open his arms, 
to call him, to throw himself on him, his 
bowels gushed on him in ravishment, af- 
fectionate words welled up and overflowed 
his bosom ; indeed, all this tenderness started 
up and reached his lips, yet through the 
contrast which was the groundwork of his 
nature a harshness issued from it. He said 
brusquely : 
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“« What is it you come here for ?”’ 

Marius replied, with embarrassment : 

«Monsieur. . 

Monsieur Gillenormand would have had 
Marius throw himself into his arms. He was 
dissatisfied with Marius and with himself. 
He felt that he was rough and that Marius 
was cold. It was to the old gentleman an 
insupportable and irritating anxiety to feel 
himself so tender and so in tears within, yet 
unable to be otherwise than harsh without. 
The bitterness returned. He interrupted 
Marius with a sharp accent: 

‘¢Then what do you come for ?”’ 

This ‘‘then’’ signified: 2f you have not 
come to embrace me. Marius gazed at his 
grandfather, whose pallor had changed to a 
visage of marble. 

< Monsieuras 

The old gentleman continued in a severe 
voice: 

‘* Have you come to ask my pardon? have 
you recognized your faults ?”’ 

He believed that he was putting Marius on 
the track, and that ‘‘the boy’’ was going to 
bend. Marius trembled ; it was the disavowal 
of his father that was demanded ; he lowered 
his eyes and replied : 

‘* No, monsieur.’’ 

‘“‘And then,’’ the old man exclaimed, im- 
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petuously, with a sorrow, poignant and full of 
anger, ‘‘ what is it you do want with me?”’ 

Marius clasped his hands, advanced a step, 
and said in a feeble and trembling voice: 

‘¢ Monsieur, have pity on me.’’ 

This word moved M. Gillenormand ; spoken 
sooner, it would have softened him, but it 
came too late. The grandfather arose; he 
rested on his cane with both hands, his lips 
were white, his forehead quivered, but his 
lofty stature dominated the stooping Marius. 

**Pity on you, monsieur! This is a youth 
who asks pity of an old man of ninety-one 
years! You are entering on life, I am leaving 
it; you go to the play, to balls, to the café, to 
the billiard-table, you have wit, you please the 
women, you are a pretty fellow; while I spit 
on my logs in the middle of summer; you are 
rich with the only wealth there is, I have all 
the poverties of old age, infirmity, isolation ! 
you have your thirty-two teeth, a good stom- 
ach, a quick eye, strength, appetite, health, 
gayety, a forest of black hair; I have not 
even my white hair left, I have lost my teeth, 
I am losing my legs, I am losing my memory, 
there are three names of streets which I con- 
found incessantly, the Rue Charlot, the Rue 
du Chaume, and the Rue Saint-Claude, there 
is where I am; you have the whole future be- 
fore you full of sunshine, I am beginning not 
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to see a drop more of it, so far have I ad- 
vanced into the night; you are in love, that 
goes without saying, I am not beloved by a 
soul in the world, and you ask pity of me! 
Parbleu, Moliére forgot that. If that is the 
way in which you jest at the palace of justice, 
Messieurs the Advocates, I offer you my most 
sincere compliments. You are droll fellows.”’ 

And the octogenarian added, in an incensed 
and wrathful voice: 

‘‘ Well, what is it you want of me?”’ 

‘‘Monsieur,’’ said Marius, ‘‘I know that 
my presence displeases you, but I have only 
come to ask of you one thing, and then I will 
go away at once.”’ 

“You are a fool!’’ said the old man. 
‘‘Who tells you to go away ?”’ 

This was the translation of the tender words 
which he had at the bottom of his heart: Ask 
my pardon, then! Throw yourself on my neck ! 
M. Gillenormand felt that Marius was going 
to leave him in a few moments, that his bad 
reception rebuffed him, that his harshness was 
driving him away, he said all this to himself, 
and his anguish was increased by it, and as 
his grief immediately turned into anger his 
harshness augmented. He had wished that 
Marius should understand, and Marius did 
not understand; this it was that rendered 
the old gentleman furious. He continued: 
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‘‘ What! you have left me, me, your grand- 
father, you have left my house to go nobody 
knows where, you have afflicted your aunt, you 
have gone, that’s easily guessed, for it is more 
convenient, to lead a bachelor’s life, to play the 
fop, to come home at all hours, to amuse your- 
self, you have not given me a sign of life, you 
have incurred debts without even asking me to 
pay them, you have been a breaker of windows 
and a blusterer, and, at the end of four years, 
you come to my house and you have nothing 
else to say to me than that !”’ 

This violent fashion of pushing the grand- 
son into tenderness produced only silence on 
the part of Marius. M. Gillenormand crossed 
his arms, a gesture which with him, was par- 
ticularly imperious, and apostrophized Marius 
bitterly : 

‘‘Let us finish. You have come to ask 
something of me, you say? Well, what? 
what is it? Speak.’’ 

‘“¢Monsieur,’’ said Marius, with the look of 
a man who feels that he is going to fall over a 
precipice, ‘‘I have come to ask your permis- 
sion to marry.’’ 

M. Gillenormand rang the bell. Basque 
half opened the door. 

“‘Send my daughter here.’’ 

A second later, the door opened again, 
Mademoiselle Gillenormand did not enter, 
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but showed herself; Marius was standing, 
silent, his arms hanging down, with the look 
of a criminal; M. Gillenormand was going 
and coming up and down the room. He 
turned toward his daughter and said to her: 

“Nothing. This is Monsieur Marius. Bid 
him good-evening. Monsieur wishes to marry. 
There. Be.oii.” 

The sound of the sharp and hoarse voice of 
the old man announced a strange fulness of 
passion. The aunt looked at Marius with a 
bewildered air, appeared hardly to recognize 
him, allowed neither a gesture nor a syllable 
to escape her, and disappeared before the 
breath of her father quicker than a straw 
before a hurricane. 

In the meanwhile, Father Gillenormand 
had come back, and was leaning with his 
back against the mantel-piece. 

“You marry! at twenty-one years! You 
have arranged that! You have only a permis- 
sion toask! aformality! Sit down, monsieur. 
Well, you have had a revolution since I have 
had the honor of seeing you. The Jacobins 
have had the upper hand. You ought to be 
content. Are you not a republican since you 
have become a baron? You arrange that. 
The republic is a sauce to the barony. Are 
you decorated by July? have you taken a little 
bit of the Louvre, monsieur? There is close 
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by here, in the Rue Saint-Antoine, opposite 
the Rue des Nonaindiéres, a ball incrusted in 
the wall of the third story of a house with this 
inscription: July 28, 1830. Goand look at it. 
It produces a good effect. Ah! your friends 
do pretty things! By the way, are they not 
erecting a fountain on the site of the monu- 
ment of M. the Duke de Berry? So you wish 
to marry? whom? may it be asked without 
indiscretion, whom ?”’ 

He stopped, and, before Marius had had 
time to answer, he added violently: 

‘Ah, come, you have a profession? a for- 
tune made? how much do you earn by your 
trade as a lawyer ?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing,’’ said Marius, with a sort of 
firmness and a resolution almost fierce. 

‘Nothing? you have nothing to live on 
but the twelve hundred livres which I allow 
you ?”’ 

Marius made no reply. M. Gillenormand 
continued : 

‘In that case, I apprehend that the young 
lady is rich ?’’ 

“¢Like myself.’’ 

“What! no dowry ?’’ 

No?! 

«« Some expectations ?”’ 

“«T believe not.”’ 

“‘ Quite naked! and what is the father ?’’ 
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<‘T do not know.”’ 

«¢ And what is her name ?”’ 

“Mademoiselle Fauchelevent.’’ 

“¢ Fauchewhat ?” 

“¢ Fauchelevent.”’ 

«Pttt!’’ said the old man. 

‘Monsieur !’”’ cried Marius. 

M. Gillenormand interrupted him, with the 
tone of a man who is talking to himself. 

‘That is it, twenty-one years, no profes- 
sion, twelve hundred livres a year, Madame la 
Baronne Pontmercy will go to buy two sous’ 
worth of parsley at the green-grocer’s.”’ 

“¢Monsieur,’’ replied Marius, in the wild- 
ness of the last vanishing hope, ‘‘ I supplicate 
you! I conjure you in the name of Heaven, 
with clasped hands, monsieur, I throw myself 
at your feet, permit me to marry her.’’ 

The old man burst into a sharp and lugubri- 
ous laugh, through which he coughed and 
said : 

“Ah! ah! ah! you said to yourself: ‘ Par- 
dine! I’ll go and see that old periwig, that 
absurd dolt! What a pity that I am not five- 
and-twenty years! how I would toss him a very 
respectful summons! how I would give him 
the go-by! That’s all right, I would say to 
him: Old idiot, you are too glad to see me, I 
feel inclined to marry Miss no-matter-whom, 
the daughter of Monsieur no-matter-whom, I 
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have no shoes, she has no chemise, all right, I 
am inclined to throw into the river my career, 
my future, my youth, my life, I am inclined 
to make a plunge into misery with a wife 
round my neck, that is my idea, you must 
consent to it! and the old fossil will con- 
sent.’ Go, my boy, do as you like, tie your 
stone to yourself, marry your Pousselevent, 
your Coupelevent . . . —Never, monsieur! 
never !’’ 

“¢ Father !”’ 

Never!’ 

At the tone in which this ‘‘ never’’ was pro- 
nounced, Marius lost all hope. He traversed 
the room with slow steps, his head bowed 
down, tottering, more like a man who is dying 
than like one who is going away. M. Gille- 
normand followed him with his eyes, and at 
the moment when the door opened and when 
Marius was going out, he took four steps with 
the senile vivacity of impetuous and self-willed 
old men, seized Marius by the collar, pulled 
him back energetically into the room, threw 
him into an arm-chair and said to him; 

«¢ Tell me about it.’’ 

It was that single word father, dropped by 
Marius, which had produced this revolution. 

Marius looked at M. Gillenormand wildly. 
The mobile countenance of M. Gillenormand 
expressed nothing now but a rough and ineffa- 
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ble good-nature. The ancestor had given 
place to the grandfather. 

“Come, let us see, speak, tell me of your 
love episodes, chatter, tell me all! Sapristi! 
how foolish these young men are !”’ 

“¢ My father !’’ resumed Marius. 

The entire face of the old gentleman was lit 
up with an unutterable radiance. 

“Ves, that is it! call me your father, and 
you'll see !”’ 

There was now something so good, so gen- 
tle, so open, so paternal, in this brusquerie, 
that Marius, in this sudden passage from dis- 
couragement to hope, was, as it were, stunned 
and intoxicated. He was seated near the 
table, the light of the candles made the 
dilapidated state of dress obtrude so, that 
Father Gillenormand regarded it with amaze- 
ment. 

‘¢ Well, my father,’’ said Marius. 

‘‘Ah! now,’’ interrupted M. Gillenormand, 
“‘you really haven’t then a sou? You are 
dressed like a robber.’’ 

He fumbled in a drawer and took out a 
purse, which he laid on the table: 

‘Hold, here are a hundred louis, buy your- 
self ‘a hat.’’ 

‘My father,’’ continued Marius, ‘‘ my good 
father, if you knew! I love her. You cannot 
imagine it, the first time I saw her was at the 
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Luxembourg, where she came; at the be- 
ginning I did not pay any great attention 
to her, and then I don’t know how it hap- 
pened, I fell in love with her. Oh! how 
wretched it has made me! At last I see her 
now, every day, at her own house, her father 
does not know it, fancy, they are going away, 
it is in a garden we see each other, at night, 
her father wishes to take her to England, and 
then I said to myself: ‘I will go and see my 
grandfather and tell him about it.’ I should 
first go mad, I should die, I should have a 
sickness, I should throw myself into the water. 
I absolutely must marry her, else I shall go 
mad. Now, that is the whole truth, I do 
not believe that I have forgotten anything. 
She lives in a garden where there is a railing, 
in the Rue Plumet. It is by the side of the 
Invalides.’’ 

Father Gillenormand was sitting radiantly 
by the side of Marius. While listening and 
enjoying the sound of his voice, he enjoyed at 
the same time a long pinch of snuff. At the 
word, Rue Plumet, he checked his inhalation, 
and let the rest of the snuff fall on his knees. 

“Rue Plumet! you say Rue Plumet ?—Let 
us see now!—Are there not some barracks 
down there ?—Oh, yes, that’s it. Your cousin, 
Théodule, told me about it. The lancer, the 
officer.—A lassie, my good friend, a lassie !— 
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Pardieu! yes, Rue Plumet. That is what used 
to be called Rue Blomet.—It all comes back 
tome. I have heard tell about this little girl 
of the railings in the Rue Plumet. In a 
garden. A Pamela. You haven’t bad taste. 
They say she is tidy. Between ourselves, I 
believe that that ninny of a lancer has courted 
her a little. I do not know how far it has 
gone. After all, that amounts to nothing. 
Besides, there is no believing him. He brags. 
Marius! I think it very proper that a young 
man like you should be in love. It becomes 
your age. I like you better as a lover than as 
a Jacobin. I like you better taken by a petti- 
coat, sapristi! by twenty petticoats, than by 
Monsieur Robespierre. For my part, I do 
myself this justice that, as regards sans- 
culottes I have never loved any but the 
women. Pretty girls are pretty girls, the 
devil! there is no objection to that. As to 
this little girl, she receives you unknown to 
papa. That’s in order. I have had some 
affairs of that sort myself. More than one. 
Do you know what a man does in such cases ? 
he does not regard the matter with ferocity ; 
he does not precipitate himself into the tragic ; 
he does not conclude with marriage and with 
Monsieur the Mayor with his scarf. No, he is 
very stupidly a sharp fellow. He has good 
sense. Glide over it, mortals, don’t marry. 
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Such a young man comes and finds his grand- 
father, who is a good fellow at bottom, and 
who has always some rolls of louis in an old 
drawer ; he says to him: ‘ Grandfather, that’s 
how it is.’ And the grandfather says: ‘ That’s 
very simple. Youth must enjoy itself, and old 
age be worn out. I have been young, you will 
be old. Go on, my boy, you will requite this 
to your grandson. Here are two hundred 
pistoles. Amuse yourself, confound it! Noth- 
ing better!’ That is the way in which the 
matter should be arranged. He does not 
marry, but that is no obstacle. Do you 
understand me ?”’ 

Marius, petrified and incapable of uttering 
a word, made a sign with his head that he did 
not. 

The old gentleman burst out laughing, 
winked his old eye, gave him a tap on the 
knee, looked at him straight in the eyes with 
a mysterious and radiant expression, and said, 
with the tenderest shrug of the shoulders: 

«« Stupid! make her your mistress.’’ 

Marius turned pale. He had understood 
nothing of all that his grandfather had been 
saying. This maundering about the Rue Blo- 
met, Pamela, the barracks, the lancer, had 
passed before Marius like a phantasmagoria. 
Nothing of all this could relate to Cosette, 
who was a lily. The old gentleman was wan- 
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dering. But this divagation had concluded 
with a word which Marius had understood, 
and which was a mortal insult to Cosette. 
The words, make her your mistress, entered 
the heart of this chaste young man like a 
sword. 

He rose, picked up his hat, which was on 
the ground, and walked to the door with an 
assured and firm step. There he turned, 
bowed profoundly before his grandfather, 
drew up his head again, and said: 

‘‘Five years ago you outraged my father ; 
to-day you have outraged my wife. I ask 
nothing more of you, monsieur. Adieu.’’ 

Father Gillenormand, stupefied, opened his 
mouth, extended his arms, strove to rise, but 
before he was able to utter a word, the door 
had closed again, and Marius had disappeared. 

The old man remained a few minutes mo- 
tionless, and, as it were, thunderstricken, 
unable to speak or to breathe, as if a clinched 
fist was clutching his throat. At length he 
tore himself out of his arm-chair, ran to the 
door as fast as a man can run at ninety-one 
years of age, opened it, and cried: 

“Help helpl* 

His daughter appeared, then his domestics. 
He went on with a lamentable rattle in his 
throat : 

“Run after him! catch him! What have 
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I done to him? He is mad! he is going 
away! Ah! my God! ah! my God! this 
time he will not come back any more !’’ 

He went to the window which looked on 
the street, opened it with his tremulous old 
hands, hung more than half his body out of it, 
while Basque and Nicolette held him behind, 
and cried: 

** Marius! Marius! Marius! Marius !’’ 

But Marius could not hear him, and at this 
very moment was turning the corner of the 
Rue Saint-Louis. 

The octogenarian raised his two hands to 
his temples two or three times with an expres- 
sion of anguish, tottered back, and sank into 
an arm-chair, without pulse, without voice, 
without tears, shaking his head and moving 
his lips with a stupid air, having now nothing 
in his eyes and in his heart but a mournful and 
profound something which resembled night. 
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WHERE @ARE* THEY GOING? 


JEAN VALJEAN 


That same day, toward four o’clock in the 
afternoon, Jean Valjean was sitting alone on 
the far side of one of the most solitary slopes 
of the Champ de Mars. Whether from pru- 
dence, whether from a desire to reflect, whether 
simply in consequence of one of those insen- 
sible changes of habits which introduce them- 
selves little by little into all existences, he 
went out now very rarely with Cosette. He 
had on his workman’s vest, and trousers of 
gray canvas, and his cap with the long visor 
concealed his face. He was at present calm 
and happy in regard to Cosette; what had 
startled and troubled him for awhile was dis- 
sipated; but, during the last week or two, 
anxieties of a fresh nature had sprung up. 
One day, while walking on the boulevard, he 
had seen Thénardier ; thanks to his disguise, 
Thénardier had not recognized him; but after 
that Jean Valjean had seen him several times 
again, and he now felt a certainty that Thén- 
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ardier was prowling about the quarter. This 
was sufficient to make him take a serious 
step. Thénardier there, that was every peril at 
once. Moreover, Paris was not quiet; politi- 
cal troubles offered this inconvenience to any 
man who had something in his life to hide, 
that the police-had become very unquiet and 
very secret, and, that in seeking to ferret out 
a man like Pépin or Morey, they would be 
very likely to discover a man like Jean Val- 
jean. Jean Valjean had decided to quit Paris, 
and even France, and to go to England. He 
had warned Cosette. Before eight days he 
hoped to be off. He was sitting on the slope 
of the Champ de Mars, revolving in his mind 
all sorts of thoughts, Thénardier, the police, 
the journey, and the difficulty of procuring a 
passport. 

From all these points of view he was anxious. 

Lastly, an inexplicable fact, which had burst 
upon him, and from which he was still hot, 
had added to his alarm. On the morning of 
that very day, being the only person up in 
the house, and walking in the garden before 
Cosette’s shutters were opened, he had sud- 
denly perceived this line scratched upon the 
wall, probably with a nail: 


16, Rue de la Verrerte. 


It was quite recent, the lines were white on 
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the old black mortar, and a clump of nettles 
at the foot of the wall was powdered with fine 
fresh plaster. This had probably been in- 
scribed there during the night. What was it? 
an address? a signal for others? a warning 
for him? In any case, it was evident that the 
garden had been violated, and that some un- 
known persons had penetrated into it. He 
recalled the strange incidents which had al- 
ready alarmed the house. His mind worked 
upon this canvas. He was careful not to 
speak to Cosette about the line written on 
the wall, for fear of alarming her. 

In the midst of these preoccupations he per- 
ceived, from a shadow which the sun threw, 
that some one had stopped on the crest of the 
slope immediately behind him. He was just 
going to turn, when a paper folded in four fell 
on his knees, as if a hand had thrown it over 
his head. He took the paper, unfolded it, 
and there read this word, written in large 
characters, in pencil: 


REMOVE. 


Jean Valjean rose hastily, but there was 
no longer anybody on the slope; he looked 
round him, and perceived a species of being 
larger than a child, smaller than a man, dressed 
in a gray blouse and trousers of dirt-colored 
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cotton-velvet, bestriding the parapet, and 
slipping down into the moat of the Champ 
de Mars. 

Jean Valjean returned home immediately, 
very pensive. 


MARIUS 


Marius had left the house of M. Gillenor- 
mand desolate. He had gone in with very 
little hope; he had come out with an im- 
mense despair. 

However, and those who have watched the 
beginnings of the human heart will compre- 
hend it, the lancer, the officer, the ninny, the 
cousin Théodule, had left no shadow on his 
mind. Not the slightest. The dramatic poet 
might apparently hope for some complications 
to be produced by this revelation, made in his 
very teeth to the grandson by the grandfather. 
But what the drama would gain by it, truth 
would lose. Marius was at that age when a 
man believes nothing that is wrong; later 
comes the age when he believes everything. 
Suspicions are nothing else but wrinkles. 
Early youth has none. That which over- 
whelms Othello glides over Candide.  Sus- 
pect Cosette! there are a multitude of crimes 


that Marius could have committed more easily. 
83 
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He began to walk about the streets, the re- 
source of those who suffer. He thought of 
nothing which he could remember. At two 
o’clock in the morning he returned to Courfey- 
rac’s lodging, and threw himself all dressed on 
his mattress. It was bright sunshine when he 
fell asleep, with that frightful oppressive sleep 
which allows ideas to come and go in the 
brain, When he awoke he saw, standing in 
the room, their hats on their heads, all ready 
to go out and very busy, Courfeyrac, Enjolras, 
Feuilly, and Combeferre. 

Courfeyrac said to him: 

‘‘Are you coming to the funeral of General 
Lamarque ?”’ 

It seemed to him that Courfeyrac was talk- 
ing Chinese. 

He went out some time after them. He put 
in his pockets the pistols which Javert had 
intrusted to him at the time of the adven- 
ture of February 3, and which had remained 
in his hands. These pistols were still loaded. 
It would be difficult to say what obscure 
thought he had in his mind in taking them. 

The whole day he rambled about, without 
knowing where ; it rained at times, but he did 
not perceive it; he bought for his dinner a 
roll for a sou at a baker’s, put it in his pocket, 
and forgot it. It appears that he took a bath 
in the Seine without being conscious of it. 
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There are moments when a man has a furnace 
under his skull. Marius was in one of those 
moments. He hoped for nothing more; 
he feared for nothing more; he _ believed 
nothing more; he had reached this condition 
since the evening before. He awaited the 
evening with a feverish impatience, he had but 
one clear idea,—that at nine o’clock he should 
see Cosette. This last happiness was now his 
whole future ; afterwards, the shadow. At in- 
tervals, while walking along the most deserted 
boulevards, he seemed to hear strange noises 
in Paris. He thrust his head out of his rev- 
erie and said: ‘‘Can it be they are fight- 
ing ?”’ 

At nightfall, at nine o’clock precisely, as 
he had promised Cosette, he was at the Rue 
Plumet. When he approached the grating he 
forgot everything else. .It was forty-eight 
hours since he had seen Cosette, he was going 
to see her again; every other thought was 
effaced, and he felt now only an extraordinary 
and profound joy. Those minutes in which men 
live centuries have always this sovereign and ad- 
mirable thing about them, that, at the moment 
when they pass they entirely fill the heart. 

Marius removed the railing and sprang into 
the garden. Cosette was not at the place 
where she usually waited for him. He crossed 
the thicket, and went to the recess near the 
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steps. ‘She is waiting for me there,’’ said 
he. Cosette was not there. He raised his 
eyes and saw that the shutters of the house 
were closed. He made the tour of the garden, 
the garden was deserted. Then he returned to 
the house, and, mad with love, intoxicated, 
dismayed, exasperated with grief and inquie- 
tude, like a master who returns home in an 
untoward hour, he rapped at the shutters. He 
rapped, he rapped again, at the risk of seeing 
the window open and the sombre face of the 
father appear, and demand of him: ‘‘ What 
do you want?’’ This was nothing to what he 
now began to perceive. When he had rapped, 
he raised his voice, and called Cosette. —‘‘ Co- 
setie!’”” criéd “hen “Cosette 1" repeated Ge, 
imperiously. There was no answer. It was 
all over. There was no one in the garden; 
no one in the house. 

Marius fixed his despairing eyes on this 
lugubrious house, as black, as silent, and more 
empty thanatomb. He gazed at the stone 
bench on which he had spent so many adora- 
ble hours near Cosette. Then he sat down on 
the garden steps, his heart full of gentleness 
and of resolution, he blessed his love in the 
depths of his thought, and said to himself 
that since Cosette was gone there was nothing 
more for him but to die. 

All at once he heard a voice which seemed 
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to come from the street, and which cried 
through the trees: 

“¢ Monsieur Marius !"* 

He drew himself up. 

*¢ Hilloh!”’ said he. 

‘* Monsieur Marius, are you there ?”’ 

es, 

‘«Monsieur Marius,’’ continued the voice, 
‘your friends are waiting for you at the bar- 
ricade in the Rue de la Chanvrerie.”’ 

This voice was not entirely unknown to 
him. It resembled the harsh and roughened 
voice of Eponine. Marius ran to the railing, 
pulled aside the movable bar, passed his head 
through, and saw some one, who seemed to be 
a young man, disappearing as he ran in the 
twilight. 


If. 


M. MABEUFP 


The purse of Jean Valjean had been useless 
to M. Mabeuf. M. Mabeuf in his miserable 
childlike austerity, had not accepted the gift 
of the stars; he had not admitted that a star 
could coin itself into louis d’or. He had not 
divined that that which fell from heaven came 
from Gavroche. He had carried the purse 
to the commissary of police of the quartier, as 
a lost object, placed by the finder at the dis- 
position of claimants. The purse was lost, in 
fact. We need hardly say that nobody re- 
claimed it, and it did not help M. Mabeuf. 

For the rest, M. Mabeuf had continued to 
descend, 

The experiments upon indigo had succeeded 
no better at the Jardin des Plantes than in his 
garden of Austerlitz. The year before he 
owed his housekeeper her wages; now, as we 
have seen, he owed his landlord his rent, 
The mont-de-piété at the expiration of thir- 


teen months had sold the copper-plates of his 
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Flora. Some tinker had made sauce-pans of 
them. When his copper-plates had disap- 
peared, as he could no longer complete the 
unbound copies of his /¥ora, which he still 
possessed, he had given up at a wretched price 
to a second-hand bookseller plates and text as 
waste-sheets. He had now nothing left him 
of the labor of his whole life. He began to 
eat up the money produced by these copies. 
When he saw that this slender resource was 
growing exhausted, he gave up his garden, 
and left it waste. Before this, and long be- 
fore, he had given up the two eggs and the 
bit of beef which he ate from time to time. 
He dined on bread and potatoes. He had 
sold his last furniture, then everything he had 
in duplicate, in linen, in clothes, and in cov- 
erlets, then his collection of herbs and his 
plates; but he still had his most precious 
books, among them being several of great 
rarity, among others Les Quadrains Histor- 
zgues de la Bible, edition of 1560, La Concor- 
dance des Bibles of Pierre de Besse, Les Mar- 
guerites de la Marguerite, of Jean de la Haye, 
with a dedication to the Queen of Navarre, 
the work On the Duties and Dignity of an Am- 
bassador, by the Sieur de Villiers-Hotman, a 
Florilegium Rabbinicum, of 1644, a Tibullus, 
of 1567, with the splendid imprint: Venetis, 
in edibus Manutianis ; lastly a Diogenes Laer- 
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tius, printed at Lyons in 1644, and in which 
are found the famous variants of the manu- 
script 411 of the thirteenth century in the 
Vatican, and those of the two Venetian manu- 
scripts 393 and 394, so fruitfully consulted by 
Henri Estienne, and all the passages in the 
Doric dialect, which are not found except in 
the celebrated manuscript of the twelfth cen- 
tury in the library of Naples. M. Mabeuf 
never made a fire in his room, and went to 
bed by daylight, in order not to burn acandle. 
Itseemed as if he no longer had neighbors, 
they shunned him when he went out, he no- 
ticed it. The misery of a child interests a 
mother, the misery of a young man interests 
a young girl, the misery of an old man inter- 
ests nobody. ‘This is of all distresses the 
coldest. Still Father Mabeuf had not en- 
tirely lost his childlike serenity. His eye 
acquired some vivacity when it settled on his 
books, and he smiled when he thought of the 
Diogenes Laertius, which was a unique copy. 
His glass case was the only furniture which he 
had preserved beyond what was indispensable. 

One day Mother Plutarch said to him: 

“‘T have nothing to buy the dinner with.”’ 

What she called the dinner consisted of a 
loaf of bread and four or five potatoes. 

“¢On credit ?’’ said M. Mabeuf. 

“‘ You know well that they refuse me.”’ 
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M. Mabeuf opened his bookcase, looked 
for a long time at all his books one after 
the other, as a father obliged to decimate his 
children would look at them before choosing, 
then took one up hastily, put it under his arm, 
and went out. He returned two hours after 
with nothing any longer under his arm, laid 
thirty sous on the table, and said: 

“¢ You will get some dinner.”’ 

From that moment Mother Plutarch saw 
settling on the white face of the old man a 
sombre veil, which was not raised again. 

The next day, the next after that, every day 
he had to begin again, M. Mabeuf went out 
with a book and returned with a piece of 
silver. As the second-hand booksellers saw 
that he was forced to sell they bought from 
him for twenty sous books for which he had 
paid twenty francs, sometimes to the same 
booksellers. Volume by volume all his library 
passed away. He said at times: ‘‘I am, how- 
ever, eighty years of age,’’ as if he had some 
lurking hope of arriving at the end of his days 
before he reached the end of his books. His 
sadness increased. Once, however, he had a 
joy. He went out with a Robert Estienne, 
which he sold for thirty-five sous on the Quai 
Malaquais, and came home with an Aldus 
which he had bought for forty sous in the 
Rue des Grés. ‘‘I owe five sous,’’ said he 
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quite radiantly to Mother Plutarch. ‘That 
day he did not dine. 

He belonged to the Society of Horticulture. 
His poverty was known there. ‘The president 
of that society came to see him, promised him 
to speak about him to the minister of agricul- 
ture and commerce, and did so. ‘‘ Why, how 
now !’’ exclaimed the minister. ‘‘I well believe 
it! Anold savant! a botanist ! an inoffensive 
man! We must do something for him !’’ The 
next day M. Mabeuf received an invitation to 
dine with the minister. Trembling with joy, 
he showed the letter to Mother Plutarch. ‘‘We 
are saved !’’ said he. On the appointed day he 
went to the minister’s. He noticed that his 
ragged cravat, his large, old, square-cut coat, 
and his shoes varnished with egg, astonished 
the ushers. No one spoke to him, not even the 
minister. ‘Toward ten o’clock in the evening, 
while still waiting for a word, he heard the 
wife of the minister, a beautiful lady in a low- 
necked dress, whom he had not dared to ap- 
proach, ask: ‘‘Who can that old gentleman 
be?’ He went home on foot, at midnight, 
through a driving rain. He had sold an 
Elzevir to pay his hackney coach in going. 

Every evening, before going to bed, he had 
‘acquired the habit of reading a few pages of 
his Diogenes Laertius. He knew enough of 
Greek to enjoy the peculiarities of the text 
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which he possessed. He had now no other 
joy. Some weeks rolled by. All at once 
Mother Plutarch fell ill. There is one thing 
more sad than not to have anything where- 
with to buy bread at a baker’s, that is, not 
to have anything wherewith to buy drugs at 
the apothecary’s. One evening the doctor 
had ordered a very expensive potion. And 
then the disease grew worse, a nurse was 
needed. M. Mabeuf opened his bookcase, 
there was nothing more there. The last vol- 
ume had gone. ‘There remained nothing but 
the Diogenes Laertius. 

He placed the unique copy under his arm 
and went out, it was the 4th of June, 1832; 
he went to the Porte Saint-Jacques to the 
successor of Royol, and returned with a hun- 
dred francs. He placed the pile of five-franc 
pieces on the night-table of the old servant and 
re-entered his room without saying a word. 

The next day, by dawn, he seated himself 
on the overturned post in his garden, and over 
the hedge he might have been seen the whole 
morning, motionless, his head bowed down, 
his eye vaguely fixed upon the withered flower- 
beds. It rained at intervals, the old man did 
not seem to perceive it. In the afternoon 
extraordinary noises broke out in Paris. They 
resembled musket-shots and the clamor of a 
multitude. 
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Father Mabeuf raised his head. He per- 
ceived a gardener passing by, and demanded : 

‘What is that ?’’ 

The gardener replied, with the spade behind 
his back, and with the most peaceful accent : 

““Tt’s the émeutes.”’ 

“« How, émeutes 2”’ 

‘“Yeso They are fighting.” 

‘¢ What are they fighting for ?”’ 

‘*Ah! Dame!”’ said the gardener. 

“¢In what direction?’’ replied M. Mabeuf. 

‘¢ By the side of the arsenal.’”’ 

Father Mabeuf went into his house, took his 
hat, mechanically sought for a book to place 
under his arm, found none, said, ‘‘ Ah! that’s 
true !’’ and went out with a bewildered look. 
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THE SURFACE OF THE QUESTION 


Of what is an émeute composed? Of noth- 
ing and of everything. Of an electricity 
little by little disengaged, of a flame suddenly 
leaping forth, of a force which wanders, of a 
breath that passes. This breath meets with 
heads that talk, with brains that dream, with 
souls that suffer, with passions that burn, with 
miseries that howl, and sweeps them away. 

Whither ? 

At hazard. Across the State, across the 
laws, across the prosperity and the insolence 
of others. 

Irritated convictions, embittered enthusi- 
asms, aroused indignations, the instincts of war 
repressed, youthful courage exalted, generous 
blindnesses ; curiosity, the taste for change, 
the thirst for the unexpected, the feeling which 
causes us to find pleasure in reading the bill 
of a new play, and the prompter’s whistle 
that we love at the theatre; vague hatreds, 
rancors, disappointments, every vanity which 
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believes that destiny has been a bankrupt to 
it; straitened circumstances, empty dreams, 
ambitions surrounded by escarpments, who- 
ever hopes for an escape from a downfall; 
lastly, at the very bottom, the mob, that mud 
which takes fire, such are the elements of the 
emeute. 

Whatever is greatest and whatever is most 
infamous ; the beings who prowl about beyond 
the pale of everything, awaiting an opportu- 
nity, bohemians, vagrants, loafers at street- 
corners, the men who sleep at night in a desert 
of houses with no other roof than the cold 
clouds of the sky, those who daily ask their 
bread from chance and not from work, the 
unknown ones of misery and nothingness, the 
bare arms, the bare feet, belong to the émeute. 

Whoever has in his soul a secret revolt 
against any act of the State, of life, or of des- 
tiny, borders on the émeute, and, so soon as 
it appears, he commences to shiver and to feel 
himself uplifted by the whirlwind. 

The émeute is a sort of waterspout of the 
social atmosphere, which suddenly takes form 
in certain conditions of temperature, and 
which, in its whirling, mounts, runs, thunders, 
tears up, razes, crushes, demolishes, uproots, 
dragging with it the grand natures and the 
paltry, the strong man and the feeble mind, 
the trunk of a tree and the blade of straw. 
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Woe to him whom it sweeps away, as well 
as to him whom it comes to smite! It breaks 
them one against the other. 

It communicates to those whom it seizes a 
mysterious and extraordinary power. It fills 
the first comer with the force of events; it 
makes everything into projectiles. It makes 
of a stone a cannon-ball and of a street-porter 
a general. 

If we may believe certain oracles of crafty 
politics, from the governmental point of view, 
a little of the émeute is desirable. System: 
the émeute strengthens those governments 
which it does not overthrow. It tests the 
army; it concentrates the bourgeoisie; it 
strengthens the muscles of the police; it de- 
termines the force of the social frame. It isa 
lesson in gymnastics; it is almost hygiene. 
The power feels better after an émeute, as a 
man is after a rubbing down. 

The émeute, thirty years ago, was regarded 
from other points of view also. 

There is for everything a theory which 
proclaims itself ‘‘common sense ;’’ Philinte 
against Alceste ; a mediation offered between 
the true and the false; explanation, admoni- 
tion, a somewhat haughty extenuation, which, 
because it is composed of blame and of apol- 
ogy, believes itself wisdom, and is often noth- 
ing but pedantry. An entire political school, 
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called the ‘‘ Juste milieu,’’ or Middle-course 
school, has emanated from this. Between cold 
water and hot water there is the party of luke- 
warm water. ‘This school, with its false depth, 
entirely superficial, which dissects effects with- 
out going back to causes, scolds from the ele- 
vation of a semi-science, the agitations of the 
public square. 

To listen to this school: ‘*‘ The émeutes 
which complicated the achievement of 1830 
deprived that great event of a part of its purity. 
The revolution of July had been a fine blast 
of the popular wind, suddenly followed by a 
blue sky. They brought back the cloudy sky. 
They compelled that revolution, in the begin- 
ning so remarkable for unanimity, to degene- 
rate into a quarrel. In the revolution of July, 
as in every progress produced by jerks, there 
were some secret fractures ; the émeute renders 
these noticeable. We might say: Ah! this 
is broken. After the revolution of July only 
the deliverance was felt ; after the émeutes the 
catastrophe was felt. 

“‘ Every émeute closes the shops, depresses 
the funds, dismays the Stock Exchange, sus- 
pends commerce, checks business, precipitates 
bankruptcies; there is no more money; private 
fortunes are disturbed, public credit is shaken, 
trade is disconcerted, capital is withdrawn, 
labor is at a discount, fear is everywhere ; re- 
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actions occur in every city. Hence come 
gulfs. It is calculated that the first day of 
an émeute costs France twenty millions of 
francs, the second forty, the third sixty. An 
émeute of three days costs one hundred and 
twenty millions, that is to say, if we only re- 
gard the financial result, is equivalent to a 
disaster, a shipwreck, or a lost battle which 
should annihilate a fleet of sixty vessels of 
the line. 

** Without doubt, historically, émeutes had 
their beauty ; the war of the pavements is no 
less grand and no less pathetic than the war 
of thickets; in the one there is the soul of 
forests, in the other the heart of cities; one 
has Jean Chouan, the other has Jeanne. The 
émeutes illuminated with red, but splendidly, 
all the most original outcomes of the Parisian 
character, generosity, devotion, stormy gayety, 
students proving that bravery forms a part of 
intelligence, the National Guard unwavering, 
bivouacs of shop-keepers, fortresses of gamins, 
contempt of death among passers-by. Schools 
and legions came into conflict. After all, be- 
tween the combatants there was only a differ- 
ence of age; they are the same race ; they are 
the same stoical men who die at twenty years 
for their ideas, at forty for their families. The 
army, always sad in civil wars, opposed pru- 
dence to audacity. The émeutes, at the same 
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time that they manifested popular intrepidity, 
effected the education of bourgeois courage. 

“That is all very well. But is all this 
worth the blood shed? And then add to 
the blood shed the future darkened, progress 
compromised, anxiety among the better 
classes, honest liberals despairing, foreign 
absolutism delighted at these wounds dealt 
to revolution by itself, the vanquished of 
1830 triumphing and saying: ‘We told you 
so!’ Add Paris enlarged perhaps, but France 
assuredly diminished. Add, for we must tell 
all, the massacres which too often dishonored 
the victory of order, which became ferocious, 
over liberty which went mad. Upon the 
whole, émeutes have been baleful.’’ 

Thus speaks, this almost wisdom, with which 
the bourgeoisie, that are almost the people, 
contents itself so willingly. 

For ourselves, we reject this word, too large, 
and consequently too convenient: the émeutes. 
Between one popular movement and another 
popular movement we make a distinction. We 
do not ask ourselves whether an émeute costs 
as much as a battle. In the first place, where- 
fore a battle? Here the question of war arises. 
Is war less a scourge than the émeute is a calam- 
ity? And, then, are all émeutes calamities ? 
And what if the 14th of July did cost one 
hundred and twenty millions? The estab- 
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inant of Philip V. in Spain cost France 
two thousand millions. Even were the price 
equal we should prefer the 14th of July. Be- 
sides, we repulse these figures, which appear 
to be reasons and which are only words. An 
émeute being conceded, we examine it in 
itself. In all that is said by the theoretical 
objection above set forth the only question is 
about effect, we are seeking for Whe cause. 
We specify. 
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There is the €meute, and there is the insur- 
rection; they are two passions; the one is 
wrong, the other is right. In democratic 
states, the only ones founded in justice, it 
sometimes happens that the fraction usurps ; 
then, the whole rises up, and the necessary 
demand for its rights again may go as far as 
the taking up of arms. In all the questions 
which result from collective sovereignty the 
war of the whole against the fraction is insur- 
rection, the attack of the fraction on the whole 
is an émeute ; according as the Tuileries con- 
tain the king or contain the Convention they 
are justly or unjustly attacked. The same 
cannon pointed against the mob are wrong 
on the roth of August, and right on the 14th 
Vendémiaire. Similar in appearance, different 
at bottom; the Swiss defend the false, Bona- 
parte defends the true. That which universal 
suffrage has done in its liberty and in its sov- 
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the same in matters of pure civilization; the 
instinct of the masses, yesterday clear-sighted, 
to-morrow may be perturbed. ‘The same fury 
is legitimate against Terray and absurd against 
Turgot. The breaking of machines, the pil- 
laging of store-houses, tearing up of rails, the 
demolition of docks, the false courses of the 
multitudes, the denials of popular justice to 
progress, Ramus assassinated by the students, 
Rousseau driven out of Switzerland by stones, 
is the émeute. Israel against Moses, Athens 
against Phocion, Rome against Scipio, is the 
émeute; Paris against the Bastille is insurrec- 
tion. The soldiers against Alexander, the 
sailors against Christopher Columbus, this is 
the same revolt; an impious revolt; where- 
fore? Because Alexander does for Asia with 
the sword what Christopher Columbus does for 
America with the compass; Alexander, like 
Columbus, finds a world. These gifts of a 
world to civilization are such accessions of 
light, that all resistance, in such a case, is 
culpable. Sometimes the people warps fidel- 
ity to itself. The mob is traitorous to the 
people. Is there, for example, anything more 
strange than that long and bloody protest of 
the contraband saltmakers, a legitimate chronic 
revolt, which, at the decisive moment, on the 
day of salvation, at the hour of the popular 
victory, espouses the throne, turns into chou- 
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annerie, and from an insurrection against be- 
comes an émeute for! Gloomy masterpieces 
of ignorance! The contraband saltmakers 
escape the royal gallows, and, with a bit of 
rope round their necks, mount the white cock- 
ade. ‘‘ Death to the salt taxes !’’ brings into 
the world, ‘‘ Long live the king!’’ The killers 
of St. Bartholomew, the murderers of Septem- 
ber, the massacrers of Avignon, the assassins 
of Coligny, the assassins of Madame de Lam- 
balle, the assassins of Brune, Miquelets, Ver- 
dets, Cadenettes, Companions of Jehu, Cheva- 
liers du Brassard, such is émeute. The Vendée 
is a great Catholic émeute. The sound of 
right in motion recognizes itself, it does not 
always come from the trembling of the over- 
thrown masses; there are foolish furies, there 
are cracked bells; all the tocsins do not give 
the sound of bronze. The commotion of pas- 
sions and of ignorances is different from the 
shock of progress. Rise, if you will, but to 
grow. Show me to what side you are going. 
There is no insurrection but forward. Every 
other uprising is bad. Every violent step 
backward is an émeute; to retreat is an act 
of violence against the human race. Insur- 
rection is the outburst of the fury of truth; 
the paving-stones which insurrection tears up 
emit the spark of right. These paving-stones 
only leave to the émeute their mud. Danton 
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against Louis XVI. is insurrection; Hébert 
against Danton is an émeute. 

Hence it comes, if insurrection, in given 
cases may be, as Lafayette said, the most 
sacred of duties, the émeute may be the most 
deadly of crimes. 

There is also some difference in the inten- 
sity of caloric ; insurrection is often a volcano, 
an émeute is often a fire of straw. 

The revolt, as we have said, is sometimes 
on the part of power. Polignac is a rioter ; 
Camille Desmoulins is a governor. 

Sometimes insurrection is resurrection. 

The solution of everything by universal 
suffrage being a fact absolutely modern, and 
all history anterior to that fact being, for four 
thousand years, filled with violated right and 
the suffering of the peoples, each epoch of 
history brings with it that protest which is 
possible to it. Under the Czesars there was 
no insurrection, but there was Juvenal. 

The facit indignatio replaces the Gracchi. 

Under the Czesars there is the Exile of 
Syéne; there is also the man of the An- 
nales. 

We do not speak of the sublime Exile of Pat- 
mos, who also overwhelms the real world with 
a protest in the name of the ideal world, makes 
of the vision an enormous satire and casts upon 
Rome-Nineveh, upon Rome-Babylon, upon 
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Rome-Sodom, the flaming reverberation of the 
Apocalypse. 

John upon his rock is the sphinx upon its 
pedestal ; we cannot understand him ; he is a 
Jew, and it is in Hebrew; but the man who 
wrote the Azna/es is a Latin ; let us rather say, 
he is a Roman. 

As the Neros reign after a black manner, 
they ought to be painted accordingly. Work 
produced by the graver only would be pale ; 
so a concentrated biting prose must be poured 
into the lines. 

Despots are of some service to thinkers. 
Chained language is terrible language. The 
writer doubles and triples his style when silence 
is imposed by a master on the people. There 
issues from this silence a certain mysterious 
plenitude which filters and congeals itself into 
bronze in the thoughts. Compression in his- 
tory produces conciseness in the historian. 
The granitic solidity of certain celebrated 
prose is nothing else than a pressure produced 
by the tyrant. 

Tyranny constrains the writer into certain 
contractions of diameter, which are accessions 
of force. The Ciceronian period, hardly suffi- 
cient upon Verres, would be blunted upon 
Caligula. Less roundness in the sentence, 
more intensity in the blow. ‘Tacitus thinks 
with his arm drawn back. 
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The honesty of a great heart, condensed into 
justice and truth, strikes like a thunderbolt. 

Be it said, in passing, it is to be remarked 
that Tacitus is not historically superimposed 
on Cesar. The Tiberii were reserved for him. 
Cesar and Tacitus are two successive phe- 
nomena, whose meeting seems to be mysteri- 
ously avoided by Him Who, putting the cen- 
turies on the stage, regulates the entrances and 
exits. Czesar is great, Tacitus is great; God 
spares these two greatnesses by not dashing 
them the one against the other. The judge, 
striking Ceesar, might strike too hard, and be 
unjust. God did not so will. The great wars 
of Africa and. of Spain, the destruction of the 
Cilician pirates, civilization introduced into 
Gaul, into Britain, into Germany, all this 
glory covers the Rubicon. There is in this a 
species of delicacy on the part of divine jus- 
tice, hesitating to let loose on the illustrious 
usurper the formidable historian, granting to 
Cesar the forgiveness of Tacitus and accord- 
ing extenuating circumstances to genius. 

Assuredly, despotism remains despotism, 
even under the despot of genius. ‘There is 
corruption under illustrious tyrants, but the 
moral pestilence is more hideous still under 
infamous tyrants. In these reigns nothing 
veils the shame; and the makers of examples, 
Tacitus as well as Juvenal, belabor more use- 
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fully, in presence of the human race, this 
ignominy without excuse. 

Rome smells worse under Vitellius than un- 
der Sylla. Under Claudius and under Domi- 
tian there is a deformity of baseness corre- 
sponding to the ugliness of the tyrant. ‘The 
foulness of the slaves is a direct product of the 
despots ; a miasma exhales from these crouch- 
ing consciences in which is reflected the mas- 
ter ; the public powers are unclean ; hearts are 
small, consciences are sunken, souls are bugs ; 
this is so under Caracalla, this is so under 
Commodus, this is so under Heliogabalus, 
while there only issues from the Roman senate 
under Ceesar the dung-like odor peculiar to 
the nests of eagles. 

Hence the appearance, in apparent tardi- 
ness, of the Tacituses and of the Juvenals ; 
it is at the hour of evidence that the demon- 
strator appears. 

But Juvenal and Tacitus, like Isaiah in 
biblical times, like Dante in the middle ages, 
are the men; the émeute and the insurrection 
are the multitude, which sometimes is wrong, 
sometimes is right. 

In the most general cases the émeute issues 
from a material fact ; the insurrection is always 
amoral phenomenon. The émeute is Masa- 
niello; the insurrection is Spartacus. Insur- 
rection is related to the mind, the émeute to 
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the stomach. Gaster is irritated ; but Gaster, 
certainly, is not always wrong. In questions 
of famine, the émeute, the Buzancais one, for 
example, has a true point of departure, pa- 
thetic and just. Yet it remains an émeute. 
Why? because, though having reason at the 
bottom, it was wrong in form. Ferocious, 
though having right, violent though strong, it 
struck at hazard; it marched like a blind 
elephant, crushing as it went; it has left be- 
hind it the corpses of old men, of women, 
and of children ; and has shed, without know- 
ing why, the blood of the inoffensive and of 
the innocent. To feed the people is a good 
end, to massacre is a bad means. 

All armed protests, even the most legiti- 
mate, even the roth of August, even the 14th 
of July, set out with the same trouble. Before 
right is disengaged there are tumult and scum. 
At the commencement an insurrection is an 
émeute, in the same way as the river is a tor- 
rent. Ordinarily it pours itself into that 
ocean: Revolution. Sometimes, however, 
coming from those high mountains which 
dominate the moral horizon, justice, wisdom, 
reason, right, made of the purest snow of the 
ideal, after a long fall from rock to rock, after 
having reflected the sky in its transparency, 
and having been swollen by a hundred afflu- 
ents in the majestic course of triumph, the 
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insurrection suddenly loses itself in some bour- 
geois quagmire, as the Rhine does in a marsh. 

All this is of the past, and the future is dif- 
ferent. Universal suffrage has this admirable 
thing about it, that it dissolves émeute in its 
principle, and, by giving a vote to insurrec- 
tion, it takes away its arms. The disappear- 
ance of war, of war of the streets as well as 
the wars of the frontiers, such is inevitable 
progress. Whatever to-day may be, peace is 
the To-morrow. 

However, concerning insurrection, émeute, 
in whatever way the first differs from the sec- 
ond, the bourgeois, properly so called, makes 
but little of their slight distinctions. To him 
all-is sedition, rebellion pure and simple, re- 
volt of the dog against the master, an attempt 
to bite, which must be punished with the chain 
and the kennel, a barking, a yelping; until 
the day when the head of the dog, suddenly 
enlarged, stands out vaguely in the shadow 
with the face of a lion. 

Then the bourgeois cries: ‘‘ Long live the 
people !”’ 

This explanation given, what, in history, is 
the movement of June, 1832? isitan émeute? 
is it an insurrection ? 

It is an insurrection. 

It may happen, in this representation of a 
formidable event we may sometimes use the 
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word ‘‘ émeute,’’ but only to qualify the facts 
on the surface, yet maintaining always the dis- 
tinction between the form émeute and the 
basis insurrection. 

This movement of 1832 had, in its rapid 
explosion and in its lugubrious extinction, so 
much grandeur that even those who only see 
in it an émeute do not speak of it without re- 
spect. To them, it is like a remnant of 1830. 
‘‘Excited imaginations,’’ say they, ‘‘ cannot 
be calmed in a day.’’ A revolution is not cut 
perpendicular. It has always necessarily a few 
undulations before it returns to a state of 
peace, as a mountain in redescending to the 
plain. There are no Alps without their Jura, 
nor Pyrenees without their Asturias. 

This pathetic crisis of contemporary history, 
which the memory of the Parisians calls the 
epoch of émeutes, is assuredly a characteristic 
hour among the stormy hours of this century. 

A last word before re-entering on our story. 

The facts which we are going to recount 
belong to that dramatic and living reality 
which history sometimes neglects through 
want of time and space. In them, however, 
we insist, in them is the life, the palpitation, 
the human quivering. Small details, we be- 
lieve we have said, are, so to speak, the foliage 
of great events, and are lost in the distance of 
history. The epoch called that of émeutes 
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abounds in details of this kind. The judicial 
inquiries, for other than historic reasons, have 
not revealed everything, nor perhaps entirely 
divedinto it. Weare, therefore, going to bring 
to light, among the peculiarities known and 
published, some things which are not known, 
some facts over which have passed the for- 
getfulness of some, the death of others. Most 
of the actors in these gigantic scenes have dis- 
appeared ; from the morrow they were silent ; 
but of what we relate, we can say: ‘‘we 
saw these things.’’ We will change a few 
names, for history recounts and does not de- 
nounce, but we will paint true things. Under 
the conditions of the book we are writing, we 
only show one side and one episode, assuredly 
the least known, of the days of the 5th and 
6th of June, 1832; but we will do so in such 
a way that the reader will be enabled to catch 
a glimpse, under the dark veil which we are 
going to lift, of the real countenance of this 
frightful public adventure. 
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A FUNERAL: OPPORTUNITY FOR A 
RE-BIRTH 


In the spring of 1832, although for three 
months the cholera had chilled minds and 
cast over their agitation I know not what 
mournful calm, Paris had been for a long time 
ready fora commotion. As we have said, the 
great city resembles a piece of artillery ; when 
it is loaded, it needs only that one spark 
should fall, the gun goes off. In June, 1832, 
the spark was the death of General Lamarque. 

Lamarque was a man of renown and of ac- 
tion. He had had successively, under the Em- 
pire and under the Restoration, the two brav- 
eries necessary to the two epochs, the bravery 
of the battle-field and the bravery of the trib- 
une. He was eloquent as he had been valiant ; 
men felt a sword in his words. Like Foy, his 
predecessor, after having upheld command, he 
upheld liberty. He sat between the Left and 
the extreme Left, loved by the people because 
he accepted the chances of the future, loved 
by the mob because he had served the emperor 
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well. He was, with Counts Gérard and Drouet, 
one of the marshals 2” petfo of Napoleon. The 
treaties of 1815 affected him like a personal 
insult. He hated Wellington with a direct 
hatred, which pleased the multitude; and for 
seventeen years, hardly noticing intermediate 
events, he had majestically preserved his grief 
for Waterloo. In his death agony, at his last 
hour, he had pressed against his breast a 
sword which the officers of the Hundred 
Days had presented to him. Napoleon had 
died uttering the word army, Lamarque pro- 
nouncing the word country. 

His death, which was expected, was dreaded 
by the people as a loss and by the government 
as an opportunity. This death was a mourn- 
ing. Like everything which is bitter, mourn- 
ing might turn into revolt. This is what 
happened. 

The eve and the morning of the 5th of 
June, the day fixed for the funeral of La- 
marque, the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, which 
the procession would touch, assumed a for- 
midable aspect. That tumultuous network 
of streets was filled with rumors. People 
armed themselves as they could. Some car- 
penters carried off the bench-hooks from their 
shop ‘‘ to break in doors with.’’ One of them 
made a dagger of a stocking-weaver’s hook, 
by breaking off the hook and sharpening the 
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stump. Another in his fever ‘‘to attack’’ 
slept for three nights all dressed. A carpenter 
named Lombier met a comrade who asked 
him, ‘‘ Where are you going ??’—‘‘ Ah, well! I 
have no arms.’’—‘‘And then?’’—‘‘ I am going 
to my workyard to fetch my compasses.’’— 
‘What to do?’’—‘‘I don’t know,’’ said 
Lombier. One named Jacqueline, a man of 
business, hailed every workman who passed 
by: ‘‘Come, you!’’—He paid ten sous for 
wine, and said :—‘‘ Have you any work ?’?’— 
*«No.’’—‘* Go to Filspierre’s, between the Bar- 
riére Montreuil and the Barriére Charonne, 
you will find work.’’ They found at Fils- 
pierre’s cartridges and arms. Certain known 
chiefs aid the post, that is to say, ran from one 
house to another to assemble their people. 
At Barthélemy’s, near the Barriére du Trone, 
at Capel’s, at the Petit-Chapeau, the drinkers 
accosted each other with a serious air. They 
were heard to say: ‘‘ Where is your pistol ?”’ 
‘Under my blouse, and yours?’’ ‘* Under my 
shirt.’’ In the Rue Traversiére, in front of the 
Roland workshop, and in the Cour de la 
Maison-Briilée, before the workshop of Bernier 
the tool-maker, groups were whispering. There 
was remarked, among the most ardent, a cer- 
tain Mavot, who never worked more than one 
week at ashop, the masters sending him away, 
“because they were obliged to dispute with 
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him every day.’’ Mavot was killed the next 
day on the barricade of the Rue Ménilmon- 
tant. Pretot, who was also destined to die in 
the struggle, seconded Mavot, and to this 
question: ‘‘ What is your object ?’’ answered : 
—ATnsurrection. Workmen assembled at the 
corner of the Rue de Bercy, awaiting a man 
named Lemarin, revolutionary agent for the 
Faubourg Saint-Marceau. Watch-words were 
exchanged almost publicly. 

On the 5th of June, then, a day of mingled 
rain and sunshine, the funeral procession of 
General Lamarque traversed Paris with official 
military pomp, somewhat increased by way of 
precaution. Two battalions, with drums muf- 
fled, muskets reversed, ten thousand National 
Guards with sabres at their side, the batteries 
of the artillery of the National Guard, escorted 
the coffin. The hearse was drawn by young 
men. The officers of the Invalides followed 
immediately, bearing branches of laurel. Then 
came an innumerable multitude, agitated, 
strange, the sectionaries of the Friends of the 
People, the Law School, the School of Medi- 
cine, refugees of all nations, Spanish, Italian, 
German, Polish flags, horizontal tri-colored 
flags, every banner possible, children waving 
green branches, stone-cutters and carpenters, 
who were on a strike at that very moment, 
printers, recognizable by their paper caps, 
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marching two and two, three and three, utter- 
ing cries, nearly all brandishing clubs, a few 
sabres, without order, and yet with one soul, 
now a crowd, nowacolumn. Some platoons 
chose chiefs ; and a man armed with a pair of 
pistols, perfectly visible, seemed to be passing 
others in review, files straggled by before him. 
On the sidewalks of the boulevards, in the 
branches of the trees, on the balconies, at the 
windows, on the roofs, heads swarmed, men, 
women, children; their eyes were full of anx1- 
ety. An armed mob was passing by, a terri- 
fied mob was looking on. 

On its side the government was observing. 
It was observing with its hand on the hilt of 
the sword. One might have seen, all ready to 
march, with full cartridge-boxes, guns and 
musquetoons loaded, in the Place Louis XV., 
four squadrons of carbineers, in saddle and 
their trumpeters at their head, in the Pays 
Latin and at the Jardin des Plantes, the muni- 
cipal guard, echelonned from street to street, 
at the Halle-aux-Vins a squadron of dra- 
goons, at the Gréve one-half of the Twelfth 
Light Infantry, the other half at the Bastille, 
the Sixth Dragoons at the Célestins, the court 
of the Louvre filled with artillery. The rest 
of the troops were confined to barracks, with- 
out counting the regiments in the environs of 
Paris. The alarmed authorities held suspended 
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over the menacing multitude twenty-four thou- 
sand soldiers in the city and thirty thousand 
in the suburbs. 

Divers rumors circulated in the procession. 
Some talked of legitimist intrigues; some 
spoke of the Duc de Reichstadt, whom God 
was marking for death at the very minute 
when the mob was designating him for the 
empire. A personage who was never discov- 
ered announced that at the appointed hour 
two overseers who had been won over, would 
open to the people the gates of a manufactory 
of arms. That which was dominating on the 
uncovered foreheads of most of the persons 
present was enthusiasm blended with extreme 
dejection. There could be seen, too, here 
and there, in this multitude, a prey to so many 
violent, but noble emotions, some genuine 
countenances of malefactors, and ignoble lips 
that said: ‘‘ Let us pillage !’’ There are cer- 
tain agitations which stir up the bottom of the 
marsh and bring to the surface of the water 
clouds of mud. A phenomenon to which 
‘* well-constituted ’’’ police are not strangers. 

The procession made its way with feverish 
slowness from the house of death along the 
boulevards as far as the Bastille. It rained 
from time to time; the rain had no effect on 
this crowd. Several incidents, the coffin car- 
ried round the Vendéme column, stones thrown 
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at the Duc de Fitz-James, who was noticed on 
a balcony with his hat on his head, the Gallic 
cock torn from a popular flag and dragged in 
the mud, a policeman wounded by a sword- 
thrust at the Porte Saint-Martin, an officer of 
the Twelfth Light Infantry saying aloud: ‘I 
am a republican,’’ the Polytechnic school ar- 
riving unexpectedly, after breaking out against 
orders, the cries: ‘‘ Long live the Polytechnic 
school !’’ ‘ Long live the republic !’’ marked 
the progress of the procession. At the Bas- 
tille, long and formidable files of the inquisi- 
tive who came down from the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine, effected their junction with the pro- 
cession, and a certain terrible ebullition began 
to upheave the mob. 

One man was heard saying to another: 
“< You see that fellow with the red beard, it is 
he who will say when we must fire.’”’ It would 
seem that this red beard reappeared later with 
the same functions in another émeute, the 
Quénisset affair. 

The hearse passed the Bastille, followed the 
canal, crossed the little bridge, and reached 
the esplanade of the bridge of Austerlitz. 
There it halted. At this moment a bird’s-eye 
view of the crowd would have offered the 
appearance of a comet, whose head was on 
the esplanade and whose tail was spread over 
the Quai Bourdon, covered the Bastille, and 
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prolonged itself along the boulevard as far as 
the Porte Saint-Martin. A circle was formed 
round the hearse. ‘The vast crowd was hushed. 
Lafayette spoke and bade adieu to Lamarque. 
It was a touching and august moment, all 
heads were uncovered, all hearts throbbed. 
All at once a man on horseback, dressed in 
black, appeared in the middle of the group 
with a red flag, others say with a pike sur- 
mounted byared cap. Lafayette turned away 
his head. Excelmans left the procession. 

This red flag aroused a storm and disap- 
peared in it. From the Boulevard Bourdon 
to the bridge of Austerlitz one of those clamors 
which resemble billows stirred up the multi- 
tude. Two prodigious cries arose :—ZLa- 
marque to the Pantheon !— Lafayette to the 
fTétel de Ville /—Some young men, amid the 
acclamations of the crowd, harnessed them- 
selves and began to drag Lamarque in the 
hearse over the bridge of Austerlitz, and La- 
fayette in a fiacre along the Quai Morland. 

In the crowd that surrounded and cheered 
Lafayette people noticed and pointed out a 
German named Ludwig Snyder, since dead, 
a centenarian, who had also been in the war 
of 1776, and who had fought at Trenton under 
Washington, and under Lafayette at Brandy- 
wine. 

Meanwhile, on the left bank, the Municipal 
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cavalry was in motion and came to stop the 
passage of the bridge, on the right bank the 
dragoons came out of the Célestins and de- 
ployed along the Quai Morland. The people 
who were drawing Lafayette suddenly per- 
ceived them at the corner of the quay, and 
cried: ‘‘The dragoons!’’ The dragoons 
were advancing at a walk, in silence, their 
pistols in their holsters, their sabres in their 
sheaths, their musquetoons slung, with an air 
of gloomy expectation. 

At two hundred paces from the little bridge 
they halted. The fiacre in which Lafayette 
was made its way up to them, they opened 
their ranks, let it pass, and closed up behind 
it. At this moment the dragoons and the 
crowd came in touch. The women fled in 
terror. 

What took place in that fatal minute? no 
one could say. It is the dark moment when 
two clouds mingle. Some relate that a bugle- 
call sounding the charge was heard on the side 
of the Arsenal, others that a dagger-thrust was 
given by achild to adragoon. The fact is, 
that three shots were suddenly fired, the first 
killed the chief of the squadron, Cholet, the 
second killed an old deaf woman who was 
closing her window in the Rue Contrescarpe, 
the third singed the epaulette of an officer ; 
a woman cried: ‘‘They are beginning too 
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soon !’’ and all at once there was seen from 
the side opposite to the Quai Morland a 
squadron of dragoons which had remained 
in barracks turning out on the gallop, with 
drawn sabres, by the Rue Bassompierre and 
the Boulevard Bourdon, and sweeping all 
before them. 

At such a moment all is said, the tempest is 
unchained, it rains stones, the fusillade bursts 
forth, many rush down the bank and cross the 
small arm of the Seine, now filled up; the 
timber-yards on the isle Louviers, that vast 
ready-made citadel, bristle with combatants ; 
some tear up stakes, pistols are fired, a barri- 
cade is rough-hewn, the young men, driven 
back, pass over the bridge of Austerlitz with 
the hearse at the double, and charge the muni- 
cipal guard, the carbineers gallop up, the 
dragoons sabre, the crowd disperses in every 
direction, a rumor of war flies to the four 
corners of Paris, men cry: ‘‘To arms!’’ they 
run, they tumble, they fly, they resist. Passion 
spreads the émeute as the wind spreads the fire. 


IV. 


THE EBULLITIONS OF FORMER TIMES 


Nothing is more extraordinary than the first 
swarming of an émeute. Everything bursts 
out everywhere at once. Was it foreseen? 
yes. Was it prepared? no. Where does it 
issue from? from the pavements. Where 
does it fall from? the clouds. Here the in- 
surrection has the character of a plot; there 
of an improvisation. ‘The first-comer takes 
possession of a current of the mob and leads 
it whither he pleases. A beginning full of 
horror, with which a sort of formidable gayety 
is mingled. At first there are clamors, the 
shops are closed, the displays of the merchants 
disappear ; then some isolated shots; people 
fly; butts of muskets strike against portes- 
cochéres ; servant-girls may be heard laugh- 
ing in the yards of the houses and saying ; 
‘«There’s going to be a row!”’ 

A quarter of an hour had not elapsed, and 
here is what had taken place almost at the 


same time, at twenty different points of Paris. 
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In the Rue Sainte-Croix-de-la-Bretonnerie, 
some twenty young men, with beards and long 
hair, entered a smoking-room and came out a 
moment after, bearing a horizontal tri-color 
flag covered with crape, and having at their 
head three armed men, one with a sabre, an- 
other with a gun, the third with a pike. 

In the Rue des Nonaindiéres, a well-dressed 
bourgeois, who had a large stomach, a sonor- 
ous voice, a bald head, a lofty forehead, a 
black beard, and one of those rough mus- 
taches which cannot be smoothed down, of- 
fered cartridges publicly to the passers-by. 

In the Rue Saint-Pierre-Montmartre, some 
men with bare arms paraded a black flag, on 
which could be read these words, in white 
letters: Republic or Death. In the Rue des 
Jefineurs, the Rue du Cadran, the Rue Mon- 
torgueil, the Rue Mandar, appeared groups 
waving flags, on which could be distinguished 
in letters of gold, the word secéon with a num- 
ber. One of these flags was red and blue, with 
an imperceptible white parting line. 

There were rifled a manufactory of arms, on 
the Boulevard Saint-Martin, and three ar- 
morer’s shops, the first in the Rue Beau- 
bourg, the second in the Rue Michel-le- 
Comte, the other in the Rue du Temple. In 
a few minutes the thousand hands of the mob 
seized and carried off two hundred and thirty 
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guns, nearly all double-barreled, sixty-four 
sabres, eighty-three pistols. In order to arm 
more persons, one took the musket, another 
the bayonet. 

Opposite the Quai de la Gréve, some young 
men armed with muskets, installed themselves 
with the women to fire. One of them had a 
musket with a match-lock. They rang the 
bell, went in and set to making cartridges. 
One of these women has stated: ‘‘I did not 
know what cartridges were, it was my husband 
who told me.”’ 

A riotous mob broke into a curiosity-shop 
on the Rue des Vieilles-Haudriettes, and took 
from it yataghans and Turkish arms. 

The corpse of a mason killed by a gunshot 
lay in the Rue de la Perle. 

And then, right bank, left bank, on the 
quays, on the boulevards, in the Quartier 
Latin, in the Quartier of the markets, men 
panting for breath, workmen, students, sec- 
tionaries, read proclamations, cried: ‘‘To 
arms!’’ broke the street-lamps, unharnessed 
vehicles, tore up the pavements, broke in the 
doors of the houses, uprooted the trees, ran- 
sacked the cellars, rolled up casks, heaped 
up paving-stones, pebbles, furniture, planks, 
formed the barricades. 

They forced the bourgeois to help them. 
They went into the houses of the wives, com- 
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pelled them to surrender the sabre and the mus- 
ket of their absent husbands, and then wrote 
with Spanish whiting on the door; ‘‘’The arms 
are delivered up.’’ Some signed ‘‘ with their 
own names’’ receipts for musket and sabre, 
and said: ‘‘Send for them to-morrow at the 
Mairie.’’ They disarmed in the streets isolated 
sentries and the National Guards proceeding to 
their municipality. They tore off the epau- 
lettes of the officers. In the Rue du Cimi- 
tiére-Saint-Nicolas, an officer of the National 
Guard, pursued by a troop armed with clubs 
and foils, found refuge with great difficulty in 
a house, which he was only able to leave at 
night and disguised. 

In the Quartier Saint-Jacques, the students 
came in swarms from their houses and went up 
the Rue Saint-Hyacinthe to the Café du Pro- 
grés, or down to the Café des Sept-Billiards, in 
the Rue des Mathurins. There, before the doors, 
some young men standing upon some posts dis- 
tributed arms. They pillaged the timber-yard 
in the Rue Transnonain to make barricades. 
Only at one spot the inhabitants resisted, at the 
corner of the Rues Sainte-Avoye and Simon- 
le-Franc, where they themselves destroyed the 
barricade. At one single point the insurgents 
gave way; they abandoned a barricade com- 
menced in the Rue du Temple, after having 
fired at a detachment of the National Guard. 
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and fled along the Rue de la Corderie. The 
detachment picked up in the barricade a red 
flag, a packet of cartridges, and three hun- 
dred pistol-balls. ‘The National Guards tore 
up the flag, and carried off the shreds on the 
point of their bayonets. 

All this which we are here describing slowly 
and successively was going on at once at all 
points of the city, in the midst of a vast tu- 
mult, like a multitude of lightning flashes in 
a single peal of thunder. 

In less than an hour, twenty-seven barricades 
rose from the ground in the single Quartier of 
the markets. In the centre was that famous 
house No. 50, which was the fortress of Jeanne 
and of her hundred and six companions, and 
which, flanked on one side by a barricade at 
Saint-Merry, and on the other by a barricade 
in the Rue Maubuée, commanded three streets, 
the Rue des Arcis, the Rue Saint-Martin and 
the Rue Aubry-le-Boucher, on which it fronted. 
Two barricades, square, ran back, the one from 
the Rue Montorgueil to the Grande-Truande- 
rie, the other from the Rue Geoffroy-Langevin 
to the Rue Sainte-Avoye. Without counting 
innumerable barricades in twenty other Quar- 
tiers of Paris, in the Marais, at the Montagne 
Sainte-Geneviéve; one, in the Rue Meénil- 
montant, where could be seen a porte-cochére 
torn from its hinges; another near the little 
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bridge of the Hétel-Dieu, made of an écossaise 
unhitched and overturned, within three hun- 
dred paces of the prefecture of police. 

At the barricade in the Rue des Ménétriers, 
a well-dressed man distributed money to the 
laborers. At the barricade in the Rue Greneta 
a horseman appeared and handed to him who 
seemed to be the chief of the barricade a roll, 
which had the appearance of a roll of money. 
‘‘Here,’’ said he, ‘‘is to pay the expenses, 
the wine, et ceetera.’’? A young man of a light 
complexion, without a cravat, went from one 
barricade to another, carrying the passwords. 
Another, with drawn sabre, a blue police cap 
on his head, posted some sentinels. In the 
interior, within the barricades, the wine-shops 
and porters’ lodges were converted into guard- 
rooms. Moreover, the émeute was conducted 
in accordance with the most skilful military 
tactics. The narrow, uneven, sinuous streets, 
full of angles and of turnings, were admirably 
chosen ; the environs of the markets, in par- 
ticular, a network of streets more intricate 
than a forest. The society of the Friends of 
the People had, it was said, taken the direc- 
tion of the insurrection in the Quartier Sainte- 
Avoye. Aman killed in the Rue du Ponceau, 
who was searched, had upon him a plan of 
Paris. 

What had really assumed the direction of 
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the émeute, was a sort of unknown impetuosity 
that was in the air. The insurrection, ab- 
ruptly, had built the barricades with one hand, 
and with the other had seized nearly all the 
posts of the garrison. In less than three 
hours, like a train of powder which takes fire, 
the insurgents had invaded and occupied on 
the right bank, the Arsenal, the Mairie of the 
Place Royale, all the Marais, the Popincourt 
arms factory, the Galiote, the Chateau-d’ Eau, 
all the streets near the markets; on the left 
bank, the barracks of the Vétérans, Sainte- 
Pélagie, the Place Maubert, the powder manu- 
factory of the Deux-Moulins, all the Barriéres. 
At five o’clock in the evening they were mas- 
ters of the Bastille, of the Lingerie, of the 
Blancs-Manteaux; their scouts touched the 
Place des Victoires and menaced the Bank, 
the barracks of the Petits-Péres, the Post- 
office. One-third of Paris was in the hands 
of the émeute. 

On all points the struggle had engaged on 
a gigantic scale; and, from the disarmings, 
the domiciliary visits, from the gunsmiths’ 
shops hastily invaded, it resulted here that 
the combat which had commenced by throw- 
ing stones was continued by throwing balls. 

About six o’clock in the evening the Passage 
du Saumon became a field of battle. The 
émeute was at one end, the troops at the end 
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opposite. They fired from one grating to the 
other. An observer, a dreamer, the author 
of this book, who had gone to have a near 
look at the volcano, found himself in the pas- 
sage caught between two fires. He had noth- 
ing to protect him from the bullets but the 
projecting semi-columns which separate the 
shops ; he was nearly half an hour in this deli- 
cate situation. 

Meanwhile, the drums beat to arms, the 
National Guards hurriedly dressed and armed 
themselves, the legions issued from the mairies, 
the regiments issued from the barracks. Oppo- 
site the Passage de l’Ancre, a drummer re- 
ceived a thrust from a dagger. Another, in 
the Rue du Cygne, was assailed by some 
thirty young men, who ripped up his drum 
and took from him his sabre. Another was 
killed in the Rue Grenier-Saint-Lazare. In 
the Rue Michel-le-Comte, three officers fell 
dead one after the other. Several Municipal 
Guards, wounded in the Rue des Lombards, 
turned back. 

In front of the Cour-Batave, a detachment 
of National Guards found a red flag, bearing 
this inscription: Republican Revolution, lo. 
127. Was it a revolution, in fact? 

The insurrection had made the centre of 
Paris a sort of inextricable citadel, tortuous, 
colossal. 
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There was the focus, there was evidently 
the question. All the rest was merely skir- 
mishing. That which proved that all would 
be decided there was, that they were not 
fighting there yet. 

In some regiments, the soldiers were un- 
certain, which added to the frightful obscurity 
of the crisis. They remembered the popular 
ovation which, in July, 1830, greeted the neu- 
trality of the Fifty-third of the Line. Two 
intrepid men, who had been proved in the 
great wars, Marshal de Lobau and General 
Bugeaud, commanded, Bugeaud under Lobau. 
Enormous patrols, composed of battalions of 
the line surrounded by entire companies ot 
the National Guard, and preceded by a com- 
missary of the police in his scarf, went to 
reconnoitre the insurgent streets. On their 
side, the insurgents posted scouts at the cor- 
ners of the streets, and audaciously sent out 
patrols beyond the barricades. They kept 
watch on both sides. The government, with 
an army in its hand, hesitated; night was 
coming on, and the tocsin of Saint-Merry 
was beginning to be heard. The Minister ot 
War at that time, General Soult, who had 
seen Austerlitz, looked at all this with a 
sombre air. 

These old sailors, habituated to correct 
manceuvres, and having no other resource 
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and no other guide but tactics, that compass 
of battles, are all out of their latitude in the 
presence of that immense foam which is called 
the public anger. ‘The wind of revolutions is 
not tractable. 

The National Guards of the suburbs ran up 
in haste and in disorder. A battalion of the 
Twelfth Light Infantry came at the double 
from Saint-Denis, the Fourteenth of the Line 
arrived from Courbevoie, the batteries of the 
military school had taken up position at the 
Carrousel; guns were brought in from Vin- 
cennes. 

Solitude reigned at the Tuileries, Louis- 
Philippe was full of serenity. 


V. 


ORIGINALITY OF PARIS 


Within two years, as we have said, Paris 
had seen more than one insurrection. Out- 
side of the insurgent districts, nothing is 
ordinarily more strangely calm than the phys- 
iognomy of Paris during an émeute. Paris very 
quickly accustoms itself to everything,—it is 
only an émeute,—and Paris has so much to 
do that it does not put itself out of the way 
for so slight a thing. These colossal cities 
alone can offer such spectacles. These im- 
mense enclosures alone can contain at the 
same time civil war and an _ indescribably 
strange tranquility. Usually, when the in- 
surrection commences, when the drum, the 
beating to arms, the assembly are heard, the 
shopkeeper confines himself to saying: 

“*It seems there is some fighting in the Rue 
Saint-Martin.”’ 

Ox: 

‘Faubourg Saint-Antoine.”’ 

Often he adds, with indifference: 


«¢ Somewhere over that way.”’ 
135 
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Later, when he distinguishes the heart- 
rending and lugubrious uproar of the mus- 
ketry and platoon firing, the shopkeeper says: 

“Tt is getting hot! Ah, ha! it’s getting 
hot !”’ 

A moment later, if the émeute approaches 
and spreads, he precipitately closes his shop 
and rapidly puts on his uniform, that is to say, 
places his merchandise in safety, and risks his 
person. 

There is firing at street corners, in a pas- 
sage, in a blind alley; barricades are taken, 
lost, and retaken; blood flows, the grapeshot 
riddle the fronts of the houses, bullets kill 
people in their beds, corpses encumber the 
pavement. <A few streets off you hear the 
click of the billiard balls in the cafés. 

The theatres open their doors and play 
vaudevilles; the inquisitive talk and laugh two 
steps from these streets full of war. Hackney 
coaches roll along; their fares are going to 
dine in town. Sometimes in the very quartier 
where the fighting is. In 1831 a fusillade was in- 
terrupted in order to let a wedding party pass. 

During the insurrection of May 12, 1839, 
in the Rue Saint-Martin, a little old infirm 
man, dragging a hand-truck surmounted by a 
tricolor rag, in which there were decanters 
filled with some liquid, came and went from 
the barricade to the troops, and from the 
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troops to the barricade, impartially offering 
glasses of cocoa,—now to the government, 
now to anarchy. 

Nothing is more strange; and this is the 
peculiar character of the émeutes of Paris 
which is not found in any other capital. Two 
things are required for it, the greatness of 
Paris and its gayety. It requires the city of 
Voltaire and of Napoleon. : 

This time, however, in the rising to arms of 
June 5. 1832, the great city felt something 
which was perhaps stronger than herself. She 
was afraid. You saw everywhere, in the quar- 
tiers the most remote and the most ‘ dis- 
interested,’’ doors, windows, and _ shutters 
closed in broad day. The courageous armed, 
the poltroons hid themselves. Passers-by, 
careless and busy, disappeared. Many streets 
were as empty as at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Alarming details were hawked about, 
fatal news was spread. ‘That ¢iey were mas- 
ters of the bank ; that at the cloisters of Saint- 
Merry alone there were six hundred in- 
trenched behind loopholes in the church; 
that the Line was not sure; that Armand 
Carrel had been to see Marshal Clausel, and 
that the marshal had said to him: ‘‘ Have one 
regiment in the first place ;’’ that Lafayette was 
ill, but that he had said to them notwithstand- 
ing: ‘“‘Tamwithyou. I will follow you where- 
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ever there is room ‘for a chair;’’ that people 


must be on their guard; that at night there 
would be people who would pillage isolated 
houses in the deserted corners of Paris (in this 
could be recognized the imagination of the 
police, that Anne Radcliffe blended with the 
government) ; that a battery had been estab- 
lished in the Rue Aubry-le-Boucher; that 
Lobau and Bugeaud were consulting together, 
and that at midnight, or at daybreak at the 
latest, four columns would march at once 
upon the centre of the émeute, the first com- 
ing from the Bastille, the second from the 
Porte Saint-Martin, the third from the Gréve, 
the fourth from the markets; that, perhaps 
too, the troops would evacuate Paris, and re- 
tire to the Champ de Mars; that no one knew 
what would happen, but that this time certainly 
it was serious. They were concerned too at the 
hesitation of Marshal Soult. ‘‘ Why doesn’t 
he attack at once?’’ It is certain that he was 
profoundly absorbed. The old lion seemed to 
scent in this shadow an unknown monster. 
Evening came, the theatres were not opened ; 
the patrols went their rounds with an irritated 
air; passers-by were searched ; suspects were 
arrested. There were at nine o’clock more 
than eight hundred persons arrested ; the pre- 
fecture of police was crowded, the Concier- 
gerie crowded, La Force crowded. At the 
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Conciergerie, in particular, the long vault 
which is named the Rue de Paris, was strewn 
with trusses of straw, on which lay a pile of 
prisoners, whom the man of Lyons, Lagrange, 
harangued valiantly. All this straw, stirred 
by all these men, produced the sound of a 
shower. Elsewhere the prisoners slept in the 
open air on lawns, piled one upon another. 
Anxiety everywhere, and a certain trembling, 
little habitual to Paris. 

People barricaded themselves in their houses; 
wives and mothers were disquieted ; nothing 
else but this was heard: ‘‘Ah, my God, he has 
not come back!’’ There was heard in the dis- 
tance only the rare rolling of a few vehicles. 
People listened on the steps of their doors to 
the rumors, the cries, the tumults, the dull 
and indistinct sounds, things of which they 
said: ‘‘ That is the cavalry,’’ or: ‘‘ Thoseare the 
powder-carts galloping down,’’ the bugles, the 
drums, the fusillade, and above all the lament- 
able tocsin of Saint-Merry. They waited for 
the first cannon-shot. Some men rose up at 
the corners of the streets and disappeared, 
after crying: ‘‘ Return to your homes!’’ And 
they hastened to bolt their doors. Some said: 
** How will it all end?’’ From moment to 
moment, as the night fell, Paris seemed to be 
more lugubriously colored by the formidable 
flashes of the émeute. 


BOOK ELEVEN 


THE ATOM FRATERNIZES WITH 
THE HURRICANE 


SOME INSIGHT INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE 
POETRY OF GAVROCHE. INFLU- 
ENCE OF AN ACADEMICIAN 
ON THAT POETRY 


At the moment when the insurrection, start- 
ing up, through the collision between the peo- 
ple and the troops in front of the Arsenal, 
produced a retrograde movement in the mul- 
titude that followed the hearse, and which, 
throughout the whole length of the boulevards, 
pressed, so to speak, upon the head of the 
procession, there was a frightful reflux. The 
rout broke, the ranks were broken, all ran, 
separated, slipped away, some with cries of 
attack, others with the pallor of flight. The 
great stream which covered the boulevards 
divided in the twinkling of an eye, overflowed 
on the right and on the left, and spread in 
torrents over two hundred streets at once with 
the rush of a burst mill-dam. At this moment 
a ragged lad who was coming down the Rue 
Ménilmontant, holding in his hand a branch 
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of laburnum in bloom, which he had picked 
on the heights of Belleville, noticed in the 
shop of a seller of bric-a-brac an old horse- 
pistol. He threw his flowering branch on the 
pavement and cried : 

‘‘Mother What’s-your-name, I’ll borrow 
your machine.”’ 

And he ran off with the pistol. 

Two minutes after, a crowd of frightened 
bourgeois, flying through the Rue Amelot and 
the Rue Basse, met the lad, who was brandish- 
ing his pistol and singing: 

“Ta nuit on ne voit rien, 
Le jour on voit tres bien, 
Dun écrit apocryphe 
Le bourgeois s ébouriffe 
Pratiquez la vertu, 

Tutu chapeau pointu !” 


(“Nothing is visible at night, 
All things by day are clear to sight, 
A manuscript apocryphal 
The flurried bourgeois doth appal. 
Practise then virtue, be the hat 
Pointed or round, what matters that !’’) 


It was little Gavroche going to war. 

On the boulevard he noticed that his pistol 
had no hammer. 

Whose was this stanza which served him to 
punctuate his march, and all the other songs 
which, on occasion, he was fond of singing? 
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we knownot. Who knows? his own, perhaps. 
Gavroche, besides, kept up acquaintance with 
all the popular tunes in circulation, and min- 
gled with them his own chirping. A sprite 
and vagabond, he made a medley of the voices 
of nature and of the voices of Paris. Hecom- 
bined the repertory of the birds with the rep- 
ertory of the workshops. He knew some 
painters’ boys, a tribe contiguous to his own. 
He had been, as it appears, three months ap- 
prenticed to a printer. He had one day exe- 
cuted a commission for Monsieur Baour-Lor- 
mian, one of the Forty. Gavroche was a 
gamin of letters. 

Gavroche, however, did not suspect that, 
when on that wretched rainy night he had 
offered to two brats the hospitality of his ele- 
phant, it was for his own brothers he was per- 
forming the office of Providence. His broth- 
ers in the evening, his father in the morning ; 
such had been his night. On leaving the Rue 
des Ballets at early dawn, he had returned in 
haste to the elephant, artistically extracted 
the two mémes, shared with them the sort of 
breakfast which he had invented, then he 
had gone away, confiding them to that good 
mother, the street, who had almost brought 
himself up. On leaving them, he had given 
them a rendezvous for that evening at the 
same spot, and had addressed to them by way 
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of adieu this discourse: / cut my stick, other- 
wise spoken, Lam esbigne, (that is, My name ts 
Walker), or as it ts called in the Yard, L slope. 
Brats, if you do not find papa and mamma, 
come here again this evening. IL will fish you 
up some supper and put you to bed. The two 
children, picked up by some policeman and 
placed at some retreat, or stolen by some 
mountebank, or simply lost in that immense 
Chinese Parisian whirl, had not returned. 
The lower strata of the existing social world 
are full of such lost traces. Gavroche had not 
seen them again. Ten or twelve weeks had 
elapsed since that night. It had happened 
more than once that he had scratched the top 
of his head and asked himself: ‘‘ Where the 
devil are my two children ?”’ 

Meanwhile he had reached, pistol in hand, 
the Rue du Pont-aux-Choux. He remarked 
that there was only in that street one shop still 
open, and, it was worthy of reflection, that 
was the shop of a pastry-cook. It was a provi- 
dential opportunity to eat one more apple- 
puff before entering on the Unknown. Gav- 
roche stopped, rubbed his stomach, felt in his 
pockets, turned them inside out, found nothing, 
not even a sou, and began to shout: ‘‘ Help!’’ 

It is hard to lack the last cake. 

Gavroche none the less continued on his 
way. 
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Two minutes after, he was in the Rue Saint- 
Louis. On crossing the Rue du Parc-Royal 
he felt the necessity of compensating himself 
for the impossible apple-puff, and gave himself 
the immense treat of tearing down in open 
day the posters of a play. 

A little further on, seeing pass by a group 
of well-to-do gentlemen who appeared to him 
to be property owners he shrugged his shoul- 
ders and spat out haphazard this mouthful of 
philosophic bile: 

“«These fund holders, how fat they are! 
They stuff themselves. They wallow in good 
dinners. Ask them what they do with their 
money. ‘They don’t know. They eat it. 
My! how much the belly carries off !’’ 


Il. 


GAVROCHE ON THE MARCH 


Brandishing a pistol without a cock and 
holding it in your hand in the open street, is 
such a public function, that Gavroche felt his 
humor increase at every step. He cried be- 
tween the scraps of the Marseillaise which he 
sang : 

‘* All goes well. I suffer a good deal in my 
left paw, Lam broken with my rheumatism, but 
I am content, citizens. ‘The bourgeois have 
only to hold firm, I am going to sneeze at 
them some subversive couplets. What are the 
police-spies ? they are dogs. By Blazes! we 
must not lose respect for ‘dogs,’’’ (looking 
at his pistol, which had no hammer or ‘‘ dog” 
as it is called in French.) ‘‘I would I had 
one to my pistol. I come from the boule- 
vard, my friends, it is getting hot, and the 
soup is boiling over a little, it is simmering. 
It is time to skim the pot. Forward, men! 
let an impure blood inundate the turrows! I 


give my days for my country, I shall never be- 
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hold my concubine again, n-n-no, it’s all over, 
yes. No matter! but that’s all right, let us be 
joyful! Let us fight, crebleu! I have had 
enough of despotism !’’ 

At this moment the horse of a lancer, in 
the National Guard, who was passing, having 
fallen down, Gavroche laid his pistol on the 
pavement, and helped the man up, then helped 
to raise up the horse. _ After which he picked 
up his pistol and resumed his way. 

In the Rue de Thorigny, all was peace and 
silence. This apathy, peculiar to the Marais, 
contrasted with the vast surrounding turmoil. 
Four gossips were chatting on the step of a 
door. Scotland has her trio of witches, but 
Paris has her quartettes of gossips; and the 
“*thou shalt be king’’ would be as lugubri- 
ously cast at Bonaparte in Baudoyer Square as 
to Macbeth on the heath of Armuyr. It 
would be almost the same croaking. 

The gossips in the Rue de Thorigny only 
troubled themselves about their own affairs. 
They were three portresses, and a rag-picker 
with her basket and her hook. They seemed 
to be all four standing at the four corners of 
old age, which are decay, decrepitude, ruin, 
and sorrow. 

The rag-picker was humble. In this out- 
door world the‘ rag-picker bows, the portress 
patronizes. The things thrown into the street 
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are, as the concierges choose, fat or lean, 
according to the fancy of the person who 
makes the pile. There may be kindness in 
the broom. 

This rag-picker was grateful over her basket, 
and she smiled, what a smile! at the three 
portresses. They were saying such things as 
this: 

“‘Ah, now, your cat is always spiteful, 
then ?”’ 

“‘ My God, cats, you know, are naturally the 
enemies of dogs. It’s the dogs that com- 
plain.”’ 

‘And folks too.”’ 

“Yet cat’s fleas do not run after people.”’ 

«‘That’s not the trouble, the dogs are dan- 
gerous. I remember one year when there were 
so many dogs that they were obliged to notice 
it in the papers. It was the time when there 
were at the Tuileries large sheep who dragged 
the little carriage of the king of Rome. Do 
you remember the king of Rome?”’ 

“<1, I liked the Duc de Bordeaux better.’’ 

““T, I knew Louis XVII. I like Louis 
XVII. better,” 

‘How dear meat is, Mame Patagon !’’ 

“Ah! don’t talk about it, butcher’s meat 
is a horror. A horrible horror. They have 
nothing but tough meat now.’’ 

Here the rag-picker intervened : 
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“* Ladies, trade does not go on at all. The 
garbage heaps are abominable. Folks don’t 
throw away anything now. They eat all.’’ 

‘« There are poorer folk than you, Vargou- 
léme.”’ 

“‘Ah, that’s true,’’ replied the rag-picker, 
with deference, ‘‘I have a business.’’ 

There was a pause, and the rag-picker, 
yielding to that need of display which 
is at the bottom of the human heart, ad- 
ded : 

‘‘Of a morning, when I go home, I sift out 
my basket, I make my sorties (probably sort- 
ings). That makes heaps in my room. I put 
the rags in a hamper, the cabbage stalks in a 
tub, the pieces of linen in my cupboard, the 
woolen rags in my bureau, the old papers in 
the corner of the window, the things good 
to eat in my porringer, the bits of glass in the 
fire-place, the old shoes behind the door, and 
the bones under my bed.”’ 

Gavroche, who had stopped behind, was 
listening. 

“¢OQld women,’’ said he, ‘‘ what business 
have you to talk politics ?”’ 

A broadside assailed him, composed of a 
quadruple hoot. 

“¢ Here’s another scoundrel !’’ 

‘‘What’s that he has in his stump? A pis- 
tol?” 
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«‘T just ask you a bit, what a beggar of a 
mome !”? 

‘‘ They are never quiet if they are not up- 
setting the authorities.” 

Gavroche disdainfully limited himself, for 
all reprisal, to elevating the tip of his nose 
with his thumb, and opening his hand to its 
full extent. 

The rag-picker cried : 

‘The barefooted scamp 

She who answered to the name of Mame 
Patagon struck her two hands together, scan- 
dalized : 

“‘There are going to be troubles, that’s 
certain. The blackguard over the way with 
the beard I used to see pass every morning 
with a young girl in a pink bonnet on his 
arm, this morning I saw him pass, he was 
giving his arm to a gun. Mame Bacheux says 
there was a revolution last week at... at 
. .. at... .—where the veal comes from! 
at Pontoise. And then, see him there with 
his pistol, that horror of a blackguard! It 
seems the Célestins are full of cannon. What 
would you have the government do with 
these scapegraces who can only invent ways 
to upset the world, after we were beginning to 
be a little quiet, after all the trouble we have 
had, Good Lord God! that poor Queen whom 
Isaw go by inacart! And all this is going 
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to raise the price of snuff again. It is infa- 
mous! And I will certainly go and see you 
guillotined, malefactor.”’ 

** You sniffle, my ancient,’’ said Gavroche. 
‘«« Blow your promontory.”’ 

And he passed on. 

When he was in the Rue Pavée the rag- 
picker came back into his mind, and he made 
this soliloquy : 

‘You do wrong to insult the Revolution- 
aries, Mother Cornerpost. This pistol is in 
your interest. It isso that you may have in 
your basket more good things to eat.”’ 

All at once he heard a noise behind him; 
it was the portress Patagon who had followed 
him and who, from a distance, was shaking 
her fist at him, crying: 

«You are only a bastard 

‘* Bah,’’ said Gavroche, ‘‘I amuse myself at 
that in a profound manner.’’ 

A little later he was passing the H6étel 
Lamoignon. There he burst into this appeal: 

‘‘Away, to the battle !’’ 

And he was attacked by an access of mel- 
ancholy. He regarded his pistol with an air 
of reproach, which seemed an attempt to mol- 
lify it. 

““T go off,’”’ said he, ‘‘but you.do not go 
off.’’ 

One dog may distract attention from an- 
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other. A very thin cur passed by. Gavroche 

; was moved to pity. 

‘My poor little bow-wow,”’ said he to it, 
‘you must have swaliowed a barrel, since you 
show all the hoops.”’ 

-- Then he proceeded toward the Orme Saint- 

~ Gervais. 
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Hl. 


JUST INDIGNATION OF A BARBER 


The worthy barber who drove away the 
two little ones for whom Gavroche had opened 
the paternal intestines of the elephant, was 
at this moment in his shop, engaged in 
shaving an old legionary soldier, who had 
served under the Empire. They were chat- 
ting. The barber had naturally spoken to the 
veteran about the émeute, then about General 
Lamarque, and from Lamarque they had come 
to the emperor. Hence a conversation between 
the barber and the soldier which Prudhomme, 
had he been present, would have enriched 
with arabesques, and which he would have 
entitled: Dyéalogue of the razor and of the 
sabre. 

‘‘Monsieur,’’ said the barber, ‘‘ how did 
the emperor mount on horseback ?”’ 

‘‘Badly. He did not know how to fall. 
So he never fell.’’ 

‘‘Had he fine horses? he must have had 


fine horses ?’’ 
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‘“The day when he gave me the cross I re- 
marked his animal. It was a capering mare, 
all white. It had its ears very far apart, the 
saddle deep, a fine head marked with a black 
star, the neck very long, the knees strongly 
jointed, the ribs protruding, the shoulders ob- 
lique, the hind-quarters powerful. A little 
above fifteen hands high.’’ 

‘A pretty horse,’’ said the barber. 

“Tt was his majesty’s animal.”’ 

The barber felt that after this word a little 
silence was befitting, he conformed himself, 
then he went on: 

“‘The emperor was never wounded more 
than once, was he, monsieur ?”’ 

‘The old soldier replied, with the calm and 
sovereign accent of the man who had been 
there : 

‘‘In the heel. At Ratisbon. I never saw 
him so well dressed as on that day. He was 
as neat as a sou.’’ 

‘And you, Monsieur Veteran, you have 
been often wounded ?”’ 

“I?” said the soldier, ‘‘oh! no great 
thing. I received at Marengo two sabre-cuts 
on my neck, a bullet in my right arm at Aus- 
terlitz, another in the left hip at Jena, at 
Friedland a bayonet-thrust—there,—at Mos- 
cow seven or eight lance prods, never mind 
where, at Liitzen a sprint of shell crushed a 
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finger . . .—Ah! and then at Waterloo a 
bullet from a shot in my thigh. That’s all.”’ 

‘¢ How glorious it is ’’ exclaimed the barber, 
with a Pindaric accent, ‘‘to die on the field of 
battle! I! on my word of honor, sooner 
than die in my bed, of disease, slowly, a 
little every day, with drugs, cataplasms, clys- 
ters, and medicine, I would sooner prefer to 
receive a cannon-ball in my belly !’’ 

“You are not fastidious,’’ said the soldier. 

He had hardly ended when a frightful crash 
shook the shop. A pane of glass in the front 
window had been suddenly smashed. 

“<Oh,God !”’ cried he, ‘‘ there is one!” 

What e” 

«¢ A cannon-ball.’’ 

‘* Here it is,’’ said the soldier. 

And he picked up something which was 
rolling on the ground. It was a flint-stone. 

The barber ran to the broken window, and 
saw Gavroche flying at full speed toward the 
market of Saint-Jéan. In passing before the 
shop of the barber, Gavroche, who had the two 
mémes at heart, could not resist the desire of 
wishing him good-day, and he had cast a stone 
through his pane. 

“‘Look you!’’ yelled the barber, who from 
white had become blue, ‘‘he makes mischief 
for mischief’s sake. What has anybody done 
to that gamin ?”’ 


IV. 


THE CHIED WONDERS Aft THE OLD 
MAN 


Meanwhile, Gavroche at the market of 
Saint-Jean, of which the guard was already 
disarmed, came—to effect his junction—with a 
band led by Enjolras, Courfeyrac, Combeferre, 
and Feuilly. They were more or less armed. 
Bahorel and Jean Prouvaire had joined them 
and swelled the group. Enjolras had a double- 
barreled fowling-piece, Combeferre a musket 
of the National Guard bearing a number of a 
legion, and in his waist-belt two pistols, which 
his coat being unbuttoned allowed to be seen, 
Jean Prouvaire an old cavalry musketoon, 
Bahorel a carbine; Courfeyrac brandished an 
unsheathed sword-cane. Feuilly, with a naked 
sabre in his hand, marched in advance shout- 
ing: ‘‘ Long live Poland !”’ 

They reached the Quai Morland without 
cravats, without hats, panting for breath, 
drenched with the rain, with lightning in their 
eyes. ope approached them calmly. 
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“‘ Where are we going ?”’ 

“*Come,’’ said Courfeyrac. 

Behind Feuilly marched or rather bounded 
Bahorel, a fish in the water of the émeute. 
He had a crimson waistcoat, and those words 
which smash everything. His waistcoat upset 
a passer-by, who cried, all distracted : 

‘Hereare: thewede! 

“The red! the reds!’’ replied Bahorel. 
‘© A comical fear, bourgeois. For my part, I 
do not tremble before a red poppy, the little 
red cap does not inspire me with any dismay. 
Bourgeois, believe me, let us leave the fear 
of red to horned cattle.’’ 

He noticed a corner of a wall, on which 
was placarded the most peaceful sheet of paper 
in the world, a permission to eat eggs, a 
Lenten charge addressed by the archbishop of 
Paris to his ouazlles (that is, sheep, or 
te fispk’? ) 

Bahorel cried out: 

“*Ouailles ?’—a polite way of saying ozes 
(geese). 

And he tore the charge down from the wall. 
This conquered Gavroche. From that mo- 
ment Gavroche began to study Bahorel. 

‘‘Bahorel,’’ observed Enjolras, ‘‘ you are 
wrong. You should have left that charge 
alone, it is not with that we have to do, you 
needlessly expose your passion. Keep your 
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stock by you. We don’t fire out of the ranks 
any more with the soul than with the gun.”’ 

** ach in his own way, Enjolras,’’ retorted 
Bahorel. ‘‘ The bishop’s prosing offends me, 
I choose to eat eggs without receiving permis- 
sion to do so. You have the cold burning 
style; I, I amuse myself. Moreover, I am not 
expending myself, I am getting up enthusiasm ; 
and if I have torn down that charge, Hercle! 
it is to give me an appetite.’’ 

This word /fercle struck Gavroche. He 
sought every opportunity of instructing him- 
self, and this tearing down of posters had his 
esteem. He asked him: 

‘‘What do you mean when you say Her- 
cle 

Bahorel answered : 

“‘It means holy name of a dog in Latin.” 

Here Bahorel noticed at a window a young 
pale man, with a black beard, who was watch- 
ing them pass, probably a Friend of the ABC. 
He shouted to him: 

‘Quick, some cartridges! para bellum 
(prepare for war).”’ 

‘‘Bel homme (a handsome man)! that’s true,”’ 
said Gavroche, who now comprehended Latin. 

A’ tumultuous crowd accompanied them, 
students, artists, young men affiliated to the 
Cougourde of Aix, artisans, lightermen, armed 
with clubs and with bayonets, some, like 
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_-—- Combeferre, with pistols passed through their 
’™ trouser-belt. An old man, who appeared very 
: aged, marched in this band. He was not 
armed at all, and hurned on, that he might 
not be left behind, though he had a thought- 
ful expression. Gavroche perceived him. 
“« Keksekca’’ (‘*Whoshat’’)? said he to 
Courfeyrac. 
“Tt is an old man.” 
It was M. Mabeuf. 


THE OLD MAN 


We must tell what had occurred. 

Enjolras and his friends were on the Boule- 
vard Bourdon near the public granaries, at the 
moment when the dragoons charged. Enjol- 
ras, Courfeyrac, and Combeferre were among 
those who turned into the Rue Bassompierre 


shouting: ‘“‘To the barricades!’’ In the Rue 
Lesdiguiéres they met an old man walking 
along. 


What had attracted their attention was that 
this old goodman was walking zigzagedly as 
if he were drunk. Moreover, he had his 
hat in his hand, although it had been raining 
all the morning, and was raining rather hard 
at that very moment. Courfeyrac had recog- 
nized Father Mabeuf. He knew him through 
having many times accompanied Marius as far 
as his door. Knowing the peaceful and more 
than timid habits of the churchwarden-biblio- 
maniac, and stupefied at seeing him in the 


midst of this tumult, within two steps of the 
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charges of cavalry, almost in the midst of the 
fusillade, bareheaded in the rain, and walking 
about among bullets, he had accosted him, and 
the rioter of twenty-five years and the octo- 
genarian had exchanged this dialogue: 

‘¢ Monsieur Mabeuf, return to your house.’’ 

«« Wherefore ?”’ 

«« There is going to be a row.”’ 

‘« That’s good.”’ 

‘« Sabre-cuts, musket-shots, Monsieur Ma- 
beuf.”’ 

*¢That’s good.”’ 

** Cannon-shots.’’ 

“«That’s good. Where are you going, the 
rest of you?”’ 

‘We are going to level the government 
with the earth.’’ 

*« That’s good.”’ 

And he began to follow them. From that 
moment he had not said one word. His step 
had become suddenly firm, some workmen 
offered him an arm, he had declined it with a 
shake of the head. He advanced almost to the 
front rank of the column, having altogether, 
at the same time, the movement of a man who 
is marching and the face of a man who sleeps. 

‘‘What a determined old fellow!’’ mur- 
mured the students. The rumor ran through 
the assemblage that he was—an ex-convention- 
alist—an old regicide. 
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The mob had turned into the Rue de la 
Verrerie. Little Gavroche marched in the 
van, singing at the top of his voice, which 
made him a sort of bugler. He sang: 


“ Voici la lune qui parait, 
Quand trons-nous dans la foréet ? 
Demandait Charlot a Charlotte. 
Tou tou tou 
Pour Chatou. 
Je wat quwun Dieu, qwun roi, quwun lard, et qu'une 
botte. 


“ Pour avoir bu de grand matin 
La roste a méme le tym, 
Deux moineaux étatent en ribote. 
Zt Bt 2b 
Pour Passy. 
Je wai qwun Dieu, gwun roi, quun lard, et qu'une 
bottle. 


“< Et ces deux pauvres petits loups 
Comme deux grives étatent souls ; 
Un tigre en riait dans sa grotte. 
Don don don 
Pour Meudon. 
Je wai quun Dieu, qwun roi, qwun lard, et qwune 
botte. 


“ Dun jurait et autre sacrait. 
Quand trons-nous dans la forét ? 
Demandait Charlot & Charlotte. 
Tin tin tim 
Pour Pantin. 
Je wai qu'un Dieu, qu'un roi, qwun lard, et qu’une 
botte.” 
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(“The moon is shining overhead, 
So Charley once to Charlotte said, 
When shall we to the forest fly ? 
Lou Icu lou 
For Chatou. 
Only one God, one king, one farthing, and one boot 
have I, 


“For having drunk in early morn 
The dew with thyme ’neath yonder thorn, 
Fuddled, behold, two sparrows lie. 
Ri ri ri 
For Passy. 
Only one God, one king, one farthing, and one boot 
have I. 


“Poor little wolves !. they are not sane, 
For they are drunk as thrushes twain ; 
A tiger laughed in cave hard by. 
Ton ton ton 
For Meudon. 
Only one God, one king, one farthing, and one boot 
have I. 


“One sparrow cursed, the other swore. 
To Charlotte Charley said once more, 
When shall we to the forest fly ? 
Bin bin bin 
For Pantin. 
Only one God, one king, one farthing, and one boot 
have I.”’) 


They were directing their way toward Saint- 
Merry. 


Vi 


RECRUITS 


The band increased every instant. Near to 
the Rue des Billettes, a man of tall stature, 
turning gray, whose rough and bold mien 
Courfeyrac, Enjolras, and Combeferre re- 
marked, but whom none of them knew, 
joined himself to them. Gavroche, busy 
singing, whistling, shouting, going on ahead, 
and rapping on the shutters of the shops 
with the butt of his pistol, without a ham- 
mer, paid no attention to this man. 

It happened that, in the Rue de la Verrerie, 
they passed in front of Courfeyrac’s door. 

‘¢ That’s lucky,’’ said Courfeyrac, ‘‘I have 
forgotten my purse and I have lost my hat.”’ 
He left the company and went up to his room 
four stairs ata time. He took an old hat and 
his purse. He took also a very large square 
box of the size of a portmanteau, which was 
hidden among his dirty linen. As he was run- 
ning down stairs again his portress hailed him: 


‘* Monsieur de Courfeyrac !”’ 
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‘* Portress, what is your name?’’ retorted 
Courfeyrac. 

The portress stood amazed. 

“Why, you know very well, I am the con- 
cierge, I am called Mother Veuvain.”’ 

‘* Ah, well, if you ever call me again Mon- 
sieur de Courfeyrac I shall call you Mother 
de Veuvain. Now, speak, what is it? what 
do you want ?”’ 

‘«There is somebody who wishes to speak to 
you.”’ 

“Whois it?” 

**T don’t know.”’ 

“Where is he ?”’ 

“«In my lodge.”’ 

“«To the devil!’’ said Courfeyrac. 

*« But he has been waiting for more than an 
hour for you to come home !’’ replied the por- 
tress. 

At the same time a species of young work- 
man, thin, pale, small, marked with freckles, 
dressed in a torn blouse and a pair of patched 
ribbed velvet trousers, and who had more the 
air of a girl attired as a boy than a man, came 
out from the lodge and said to Courfeyrac in 
a voice which, indeed, was not the least in 
the world the voice of a woman : 

<¢ Monsieur Marius, if you please ?”’ 

“« Heis not here.’’ 

«¢ Will he return here this evening ?”’ 
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‘‘T don’t know anything about it.” 

And Courfeyrac added: ‘‘ As for myself, 
I shall not be in to-night.’’ 

The young man regarded him fixedly and 
demanded of him: 

«¢ Why not ?”’ 

« Because.’ ” 

‘‘ Where are you going, then ?”’ 

“‘ How does that concern you?”’ 

‘¢ Shall I carry your chest for you ?”’ 

“‘T am going to the barricades.’’ 

‘¢Do you want me to go with you?”’ 

‘Tf you like!’’ replied Courfeyrac. ‘‘ The 
street is free, the pavements are for every- 
body.”’ 

And he ran off to rejoin his friends. When 
he had rejoined them, he gave the box to one 
of them to carry. It was not till a quarter of 
an hour after that he noticed that the young 
man was, in fact, following them. 

A mob does not go exactly where it wishes. 
We have explained that a gust of wind carries 
it along. ‘They passed Saint-Merry, and found 
themselves, without knowing exactly how, in 
the Rue Saint-Denis. 


BOOK TWELVE 


_ CORINTH. 
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HISTORY OF CORINTH FROM ITS 
FOUNDATION 


The Parisians, who, to-day, upon entering 
the Rue Rambuteau from the side of the mar- 
kets, notice on their right, opposite the Rue 
Mondétour, a basket-maker’s shop having for 
a sign a basket in the shape of Napoleon the 
Great, with this inscription : 

“ Napoleon est fait 
Tout en oster,—”’ 
(‘‘ Napoleon is made, 
All of willow braid,—’) 
very little suspect the terrible scenes which 
this very site saw hardly thirty years ago. 

Here were the Rue de la Chanvrerie, which 
old title-deeds wrote Chanverrerie, and the 
celebrated wine-shop called Corinth. 

Our readers will remember all that has been 
said about the barricade erected on this spot, 
and eclipsed elsewhere by the barricade Saint- 
Merry. It is on this famous barricade of the 


Rue de la Chanvrerie, to-day fallen into a 
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profound night, that we are going to throw a 
little light. 

We may be permitted to recur, for the clear- 
ness of our narrative, to the simple method 
already employed by us for Waterloo. Persons 
who wish to represent to themselves in a toler- 
ably exact manner the blocks of houses which 
stood at that period near the Pointe Saint- 
Eustache, at the north-east corner of the 
markets of Paris, where is now the opening 
of the Rue de Rambuteau, need only figure 
to themselves touching the Rue Saint-Denis 
at the top and the markets at the base, a letter 
N, of which the two vertical strokes would be 
the Rue de la Grande-Truanderie, and the Rue 
de la Chanvrerie, and of which the Rue de la 
Petite-Truanderie would make the transverse 
stroke. The old Rue Mondétour cut these three 
strokes at the most tortuous angles. So that 
the labyrinthine entanglement of these four 
streets was sufficient to make, upon a space of 
one hundred square yards, between the mar- 
kets and the Rue Saint-Denis in one direction, — 
and between the Rue du Cygne and the Rue des 
Précheurs in the other direction, seven islets 
of houses, fantastically cut, of different heights, 
standing side-ways, and asif hap-hazardly, and 
hardly separated, like the blocks of stone in a 
stone-cutters’ yard, by narrow straits. 

We say narrow straits, and we cannot give 
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a more correct idea of these obscure, narrow, 
angular lanes, bordered by tenements eight 
stories high. These hovels were so decrepit 
that in the Rues de la Chanvrerie and de la 
Petite-Truanderie, the frontages were sup- 
ported by beams running across from one 
house to the other. The street was narrow 
and the gutter wide, the passer-by walked on 
a pavement always wet, by the sides of shops, 
like cellars, of heavy posts shod with iron, of 
enormous piles of filth, of gates armed with 
enormous venerable palings. The Rue Ram- 
buteau has devastated all this. 

The name Mondétour pictures marvellously 
the sinuosities of all this route. A little fur- 
ther on it was found even better expressed by 
the Rue Pirouette, which projected itself into 
the Rue Mondeétour. 

The wayfarer who turned out of the Rue 
Saint-Denis into the Rue de la Chanvrerie saw 
it little by little contract before him, as if he 
had entered an elongated funnel. At the end 
of the street, which was very short, he found 
the passage barred on the side of the markets 
by a tall row of houses, and he might have 
believed himself in a blind alley if he had not 
perceived to the right and to the left two black 
trenches through which he could escape. It 
was the Rue Mondétour, which joined on one 
side the Rue des Précheurs, on the other the 
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Rue du Cygne and la Petite-Truanderie. At 
the end of this sort of blind alley, at the 
corner of the trench on the right, might be 
seen a house less elevated than the rest, form- 
ing a sort of cape on the street. 

It is in this house, of two stories only, that 
an illustrious wine-shop had been festively in- 
stalled for three hundred years. This wine- 
shop produced a joyous noise at the very spot 
which old Théophile indicated in these two 


lines : 
“ La branle le squelette horrible 


Dun pauvre amant gui se pendit.”’ 
g 


(“« There where a lover hanged himself in woe 
His horrid skeleton swings to and fro.’’) 


The spot was good, the landlords succeeded 
each other from father to son. 

In the time of Mathurin Régnier this wine- 
shop was called the Pot-aux-Roses (Pot of 
Roses), and as rebuses were the fashion, it 
had for a sign a pfoteau (post), painted rose- 
color. In the last century, the worthy 
Natoire, one of the fantastic masters disdained 
at the present day by the rigid school, having 
got tipsy several times in this wine-shop at the 
same table where Régnier had got drunk, had 
painted, out of gratitude, a bunch of grocers’ - 
currants on the rose-colored post. The land- 
lord, in delight, changed his sign, and had 
gilded below the bunch these words: au 
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Raisin de Corinthe. Hence the name, Co- 
rinthe. Nothing is more natural to drunk- 
ards than ellipses. An ellipse is the zigzag of 
phrase. Corinth had little by little dethroned 
the Pot-aux-Roses. The last landlord of 
the dynasty, Father Hucheloup, not even 
knowing the tradition, had the post painted 
blue. 

A ground-floor room in which was the bar, 
a first-floor room in which was a billiard-table, 
a spiral wooden staircase piercing the ceiling, 
wine on the tables, smoke on the walls, candles 
in broad day, such was the wine-shop. A 
staircase with a trap-door in the ground-floor 
room led to the cellar. On the second-floor 
were the apartments of the Hucheloups. You 
ascended by a staircase, more like a ladder 
than a staircase, the only entrance to which 
was a back door in the apartment on the 
large first-floor. Under the roof, two garrets, 
the nests of the maid-servants. The kitchen 
shared the ground-floor with the bar. 

Father Hucheloup was perhaps a_ born 
chemist, he was a real cook; people not 
only drank in his wine-shop, but they ate 
there. Hucheloup had invented an excellent 
dish, which could be only eaten at his house, 
it was stuffed carp, which he called ca7fes au 
gras. This was eaten by the light of a tallow 
candle, or a lamp of the Louis XVI. style, on 
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tables on which was nailed an oilcloth in 
lieu of a table-cloth. People came there from 
a long distance. Hucheloup had, one fine 
morning, thought it proper to advertise pass- 
ers-by of his ‘‘specialty’’: he dipped a brush 
in a pot of blacking, and as he had an or- 
thography of his own, as he had a cuisine of 
his own, he improvised on his wall this re- 
markable inscription : 


CARPES HO GRAS. 


One winter the showers and the hailstorms 
had amused themselves by effacing the ‘‘s’’ 
which terminated the first word, and the ‘‘G’”’ 
which commenced the third ; it was left thus: 


CARPE HO. RAS. 


Time and the rain aiding, a humble gastro- 
nomic announcement had become a profound 
counsel. 

In this way it happened that not knowing 
French, Father Hucheloup had known Latin, 
that he had brought philosophy out of the 
kitchen, and while, simply wishing to eclipse 
Caréme, he had equalled Horace. And the 
striking thing was that this also meant: 
*‘enter my wine-shop.’’ 

Nothing of all this exists at the present 
day. The Mondétour labyrinth was gutted 
and opened wide in 1847, and probably is 
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now no more. The Rue de la Chanvrerie 
and Corinth have disappeared under the pave- 
ment of the Rue Rambuteau. 

As we have said, Corinth was one of the 
places of meeting, if not a rallying point, of 
Courfeyrac and of his friends. It was Gran- 
taire who had discovered Corinth. He had 
entered for the sake of the Carpe Horas and 
he had returned for the sake of the Carfes 
au gras. They drank there, they ate there, 
they shouted there; they paid little, they 
paid badly, they didn’t pay at all, they were 
always welcome. Father Hucheloup was a 
good fellow. 

Hucheloup, whom we have just called a good 
fellow, was an eating-house keeper with mus- 
taches ; an amusing variety. He always had 
an ill-tempered look, seemed to wish to intimi- 
date his customers, grumbled at persons who 
came into his house, and had the air of being 
more disposed to pick a quarrel with them 
than to serve them with soup. And yet, we 
maintain, people were always welcome. ‘This 
peculiarity had filled his shop, and brought 
young men to him who said: ‘‘Let us go 
and hear Father Hucheloup gruméle.’’ He 
had been a fencing-master. All of a sudden 
he would burst out laughing. Coarse voice, 
devilish good fellow: His was a comic heart 
with a tragic face; he asked for nothing 
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better than to trighten you; something 
like those snuff-boxes which have the shape 
of a pistol. The detonation produces a 
sneeze. 

He had for wife a Mother Hucheloup, a 
bearded being, very ugly. 

About 1830 Father Hucheloup died. With 
him disappeared the secret of the carpes au 
gras. His widow, hardly consolable, con- 
tinued the wine-shop. But the cooking de-° 
generated, and became execrable; the wine, 
which had always been bad, was frightful. 
Courfeyrac and his friends continued, how- 
ever, to go to Corinth,—through pity, said 
Bossuet. 

Widow Hucheloup was short-winded and 
deformed, with rustic reminiscences. She de- 
prived them of their insipidity by her pronun- 
ciation. She had a way of her own of saying 
things which spiced her village and springtime 
reminiscences. It had formerly been her de- 
light, she affirmed, to hear ‘‘/es loups-de-gorge 
chanter dans les ogrépines,’’ a purely untrans- 
latable expression of delight in hearing red- 
breasts singing in ogrish or awe-thorns. 

The room on the first-floor, where was ‘‘ the 
restaurant,’’ was a large and long apartment, 
crowded with three-legged stools, foot-stools, 
chairs, benches, and tables, and an old rickety 
billiard-table. It was reached by the spiral 
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staircase which led to a square hole in the 
corner of the room, like the hatchway of a 
ship. 

This apartment, lighted by only one narrow 
window and a lamp always burning, had the 
appearance of a garret. All the articles of 
furniture on four legs behaved as if they had 
only three. The whitewashed walls had for 
sole ornament the following quatrain in honor 
of Mame Hucheloup: 


“Elle étonne a dix pas, elle épouvante a deux. 
Une verrue habite en son nez hasardeux ; 
On tremble a chaque instant qu elle ne vous la mouche, 
Et gwun beau jour son nez ne tombe dans sa bouche.” 


(“She astounds:at ten paces, at two causes fear, 
For a wart on her dangerous nose doth appear ; 
Lest she blow it to you, you tremble with fright, 
In her mouth, too, you fear it will drop in your sight.’’) 


This was written in charcoal on the wall. 

Mame Hucheloup, very like her description, 
went back and forth from morning till night, 
in front of this quatrain with perfect tranquil- 
ity. Two servant-girls, called Matelote and 
Gibelotte (Chowder and Fricassee), and who 
were never known by other names, helped 
Mame Hucheloup in placing on the tables small 
pitchers of blue wine, and the various broths 
which were served to the hungry in earthenware 
bowls. Matelote, fat, round, red-haired, and 
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noisy, an ex-favorite sultana of the defunct 
Hucheloup was uglier than no matter what myth- 
ological monster ; yet, as it is proper that the 
servant should always keep behind the mis- 
tress, she was less ugly than Mame Hucheloup. 
Gibelotte, tall, delicate, white with a lym- 
phatic whiteness, rings round her eyes, eyelids 
drooping, always exhausted and oppressed, 
suffering from what may be called chronic 
lassitude, the first to rise, the last to go to bed, 
waited on everybody, even the other servant, 
in silence and with gentleness, smiling through 
her fatigue with a sort of vague, sleepy smile. 

Before entering the restaurant apartment, 
you read this line written in chalk by Cour- 


feyrac: 
“ Régale si tu peux et mange st tu loses.” 


(“‘ Feast if you can and eat if you dare.’’) 


‘os ‘ [ ‘AUT jOTUUeA: '5 
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Laigle of Meaux, we know, lived more with 
Joly than elsewhere. He had a lodging much 
as the bird has a branch. The two friends 
lived together, ate together, slept together. 
Everything in common, even Musichetta to a 
little extent. They were, like the verse fitted 
to a rhyme, as we say, d7z7 (twins). On the 
morning of the 5th of June they went to 
breakfast at Corinth. Joly who had the snuf- 
fles, had a bad cold in his head, which Laigle 
was beginning to share. Laigle’s coat was 
threadbare, but Joly was well-dressed. 

It was about nine o’clock in the morning 
when they pushed opened the door of Corinth. 

They went up to the first-floor. 

Matelote and Gibelotte received them. 

“¢ Oysters, cheese, and ham,”’ said Laigle. 

And they sat down at a table. 

The wine-shop was empty; there was no 


one but they two. 
181 
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Gibelotte, recognizing Joly and Laigle, 
placed a bottle of wine on the table. 

As they were at the first oysters, a head 
appeared at the hatchway of the stairway and 
a voice said: 

‘‘T was passing. I smelt, in the street, a 
delicious odor of Brie cheese. I stepped 
Tees 
It was Grantaire. 

Grantaire took a stool and sat down at the 
table. 

Gibelotte, seeing Grantaire, placed two bot- 
tles of wine on the table. 

That made three. 

‘Are you going to drink these two bot- 
tles?’’ demanded Laigle of Grantaire. 

Grantaire replied : 

‘* All men are ingenious, you alone are in- 
genuous. Two bottles never astonished a 
man.”’ 

The others had commenced with eating, 
Grantaire commenced with drinking. A half- 
bottle was quickly swallowed. 

‘¢ Have you a hole in your stomach ?’’ re- 
sumed Laigle. 

‘You surely have one in your elbow,’’ said 
Grantaire. 

And after emptying his glass, he added : 

‘‘Ah, ha, Laigle of the funeral orations, 
your coat is old.” — 
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**T hope so,’’ replied Laigle. ‘‘ That makes 
us agree so well, my coat and I. It has as- 
sumed all my wrinkles, does not hurt me any- 
where, it has moulded itself to my deformities, 
it is complacent to all my movements; and I 
feel it only because it keeps me warm. Old 
clothes are the same thing as old friends.”’ 

‘*That’s true,’’ cried Joly entering into the 
conversation, ‘‘an old Aaédit (coat), is an old 
aét (friend, pronounced with a snuffle).”’ 

‘‘Especially,’’ said Grantaire, ‘‘in the 
mouth of a man with the snuffles.’’ 

‘* Grantaire,’’ demanded Laigle, ‘‘ have you 
come from the boulevard ?”’ 

NO” 

‘We come from watching the head of the 
procession pass, Joly and I.”’ 

“Tt is a ‘barvellous’ sight,’’ said Joly. 

‘How quiet this street is!’’ cried Laigle. 
‘““Who could suspect that Paris is turned 
topsy-turvy ? It is easy to see that formerly 
there were monasteries all round here! 
Du Breul and Sauval give a list, and the 
Abbé Lebeuf. They were all around here, 
they swarmed, the shod, the unshod, the ton- 
sured, the bearded, the gray, the black, the 
white, the Franciscans, the Minims, the Capu- 
chins, the Carmelites, little Augustines, the 
great Augustines, the old Augustines. . . They 
littered.’’ 


tee 
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‘Don’t talk. about monks,’’ interrupted 
Grantaire, ‘‘it makes me want to scratch 
myself.’’ 

Then he exclaimed : 

“‘Bouh! I have just swallowed a bad oyster. 
Here is the hypochondria back upon me. The 
oysters are spoiled, the servant-girls are ugly. 
I hate the human race. I passed a whole hour 
in the Rue Richelieu before the great public 
library. That pile of oyster-shells, which is 
called a library, disgusts me to think of. 
What paper! what ink! what scribbling! 
Somebody has written all that! What clod- 
hopper was it that said man was a biped with- 
out feathers? And then I met a pretty girl 
whom I know, lovely as the spring, worthy to 
be called Floreal, and she was ravished, trans- 
ported, happy, with the angels, the wretch, be- 
cause yesterday a horrid banker pitted with 
small-pox deigned to fancy her! Alas! woman 
watches for a keeper no less than a fop; cats 
chase mice as well as birds. This damsel not 
two months ago was living respectably in a 
garret, she fitted little copper circles in the 
eyelets of corsets, how do you call it? she 
sewed, she had a folding-bed, she lived by the 
side of a pot of flowers, she was content. Now 
she is a bankeress. The transformation took 
place last night. I met the victim this morn- 
ing perfectly joyous. What is hideous is that 
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the wretched creature was quite as pretty to- 
day as yesterday. Her financier did not ap- 
pear upon her face. Roses have this more or 
less than women, that the traces which the 
caterpillars leave on them are visible. Ah! 
there is no morality left in the world, and I 
call to witness the myrtle, symbol of love, the 
laurel, symbol of war, the olive, that tomfool 
symbol of peace, the apple-tree which nearly 
strangled Adam with its pips, and the fig-tree, 
the grandfather of petticoats. As to rights, 
do you want to know what rights are? The 
Gauls covet Clusium, Rome protects Clusium, 
and asks what wrong Clusium has done them. 
Brennus answers: ‘The wrong which Alba 
did to you, the wrong that Fidene did to 
you, the wrong that the A¢qui, the Volscians, 
and the Sabines did to you. They were your 
neighbors. The Clusians are ours. We un- 
derstand neighborhood as you do. You have 
stolen Alba, we take Clusium.’ Rome says: 
‘You shall not take Clusium.’ Brennus took 
Rome. Then he cried: Ve victis! That is 
what rights are. Ah! in this world, what 
beasts of prey! what eagles! it makes my 
flesh creep.’’ 

He held out his glass to Joly, who filled it, 
then he drank, and continued almost with- 
out having been interrupted by the glass of 
wine, which no one noticed, not even himself: 
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‘¢ Brennus who takes Rome is an eagle ; the 
banker who takes the grisette is an eagle. No 
more shame here than there. ‘Then let us be- 
lieve in nothing. ‘There is only one reality: 
drinking. Whatever your opinion may be, 
whether you are for the lean cock, like the 
canton of Uri, or for the fat cock, like the 
canton of Glarus, matters little, drink. You 
talk to me of the boulevard, the procession, e¢ 
cetera. Ah, ha, are we going to have another 
revolution? ‘This poverty of means on the 
part of the good God astonishes me. He must 
every moment set to work greasing the groove 
of events. Things stick, things won’t move. 
Quick, a revolution. The good God has al- 
ways his hands black with that filthy cart- 
grease. In His place I would act more simply, 
I would not be winding up my machinery 
every instant, I would lead the human race 
fair and square, I would knit facts mesh by 
mesh without breaking the thread, I would 
have no temporary substitutes, I would have 
no extraordinary repertory. What you fellows 
call progress marches by two motors, men and 
events. But it is a sad thing, from time to 
time, the exceptional becomes necessary. For 
events as well as for men the stock company 
is not sufficient; among men there must be 
geniuses, and among events, revolutions. 
Great accidents are the law; the order of 
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things cannot go along without them; and, 
judging from the apparitions of comets, we 
might be tempted to believe that heaven itself 
has need of leading actors. At the moment 
when it is least expected, God placards a 
meteor on the wall of the firmament. Some 
fantastic star follows, underlined by an enor- 
mous tail. And that makes Ceesar to die. 
Brutus gives him a blow with a knife, and 
God a blow with a comet. Crack, here is an 
aurora borealis, here is a revolution, here isa 
great man; ’93 in big letters, Napoleon in a 
catch-line, the comet of 1811 at the top of 
the poster. Ah! the beautiful blue poster, 
all studded with unexpected flashes! Boum! 
boum! an extraordinary spectacle. Raise 
your eyes, loungers. Everything is dishev- 
elled, the star as well as the drama. Good 
God, it is too much and it is not enough. 
These resources, used in an emergency, seem 
magnificence and are only poverty. My 
friends, Providence is put to expedients. A 
revolution, what does that prove? That God 
is running short. He produces a coup a’ état, 
because there is a solution of continuity be- 
tween the present and the future, and because, 
Himself God, He is unable to join the two 
ends. In fact, this confirms me in my con- 
jectures as to the state of Jehovah’s fortune ; 
and on seeing so much discomfort above and 
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below, so much shabbiness and pinching and 
saving and distress in heaven and on earth, 
from the bird which has not a grain of millet, 
to myself who have not a hundred thousand 
livres of income, on seeing human destiny 
which is very much worn, and even royal 
destiny which shows the thread, witness the 
Prince de Condé hanged, on seeing winter, 
which is nothing else but a rent in the zenith, 
through which the wind blows, on seeing so 
many tatters, even in the brand-new purple of 
morning, on the tops of the hills, on seeing 
the drops of dew, those false pearls, on seeing 
the hoar-frost, that paste, on seeing humanity 
unripped and events patched, and so many 
spots on the sun, and so many holes in the 
moon, on seeing so much misery everywhere, 
I suspect that God is not rich. He keeps up 
appearances, it is true, but I see the pressure. 
He gives a revolution, as a merchant whose 
cash-box is empty gives a ball. We must not 
judge the goods by appearances. Under the 
gilding of heaven I catch a glimpse of a poor 
universe. In creation there is a bankruptcy. 
That is why I am dissatisfied. See, this is the 
fifth of June, it is almost night; since morn- 
ing I have been waiting for daybreak, it has 
not come, and I will bet that it does not come 
to-day. It is the inexactitude of a badly-paid 
clerk. Yes, everything is badly arranged, 
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nothing fits anything, this old world is all 
rickety, I range myself in the opposition. 
Everything goes cross-purposed ; the universe 
is anuisance. It is like children, those who 
want get nothing, and those who don’t want 
get something. Total: I scoff. Beyond that, 
Laigle of Meaux, this bald-head, afflicts my 
sight. It humiliates me to think that I am 
the same age as that knee. However, I criti- 
cize, but I do not insult. The universe is what 
it is. I speak here without any evil intention, 
and to relieve my conscience. Receive, Father 
Eternal, the assurance of my distinguished 
consideration. Ah! by all the saints of 
Olympus, and by all the gods of Paradise, I 
was not made to be a Parisian, that is to say, 
to ricochet forever like a shuttle-cock between 
two battledores, from a group of idlers to a 
group of rioters! Iwas made to be a Turk, 
looking all day at Oriental jades executing 
those exquisite dances of Egypt, salacious as 
the dreams of a chaste man, or a Beauce peas- 
ant, or a Venetian gentleman surrounded by 
gentle-dames, or a small German prince, fur- 
nishing one-half of a foot-soldier to the Ger- 
manic Confederation, and occupying his 
leisure hours in drying his socks upon his 
hedge, that is to say, upon his frontier! Such 
were the destinies for which I was born! Yes, 
I said Turk, and I will not unsay it. Ido 
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not comprehend why the Turks are usually 
held in bad repute ; Mahomet has some good ; 
let us respect the inventor of seraglios with 
houris, and Paradises of Odalisques! Let us 
not insult Mahometanism, the only religion 
that is adorned with a hen-coop! After this, 
I insist on drinking. The earth is a great 
tom-foolery. And it appears that all these im- 
beciles are going to fight, to break each other’s 
heads, to massacre one another, in the middle of 
summer, in the month of June, when they 
might go off with some creature on their arm 
to breathe in the fields that immense cup of tea 
the new-mown hay! Truly, too many stupidi- 
ties are committed. An old broken lantern, 
which I saw just now at the house of a vendor 
of bric-a-brac suggests to me one reflection: 
‘It is time to enlighten the human race.’ Yes, 
Iam sad again! That is from swallowing an 
oyster and a revolution the wrong way! Iam 
growing lugubrious again. Oh! the frightful 
old world! People strive, are destitute, pros- 
titute themselves, kill themselves, they grow 
accustomed to it !’’ 

And Grantaire after this fit of eloquence 
had a fit of coughing, which he deserved. 

“«Speakig of revolutiod,’’ said Joly, ‘it 
seebs that Barius is decidedly aborous.”’ 

‘“Do you know who with?’ demanded 
Laigle. 
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“Dos 

“Noe” 

Do lvL-tell:you,”’ 

‘¢The loves of Marius!’’ exclaimed Gran- 
taire. ‘‘I can see them from here. Marius is 
a fog and he will have found a vapor. Marius 
is of the poetic race. Who says poet, says 
fool. TZhymbreus Apollo. Marius and his 
Marie, or his Maria, or his Mariette, or his 
Marion, must make funny lovers. I can 
reckon up what it all is. Ecstasies in which 
they forget to kiss. Chaste on the earth, but 
coupling in the infinite. They are souls that 
have senses. They sleep together in the 
stars.”’ 

Grantaire was entering upon his second bot- 
tle, and perhaps his second harangue, when a 
new head emerged from the square hole of the 
staircase. It was a boy under ten years of age, 
ragged, very small, yellow, with snouty face, 
a quick eye, an enormous head of hair, 
drenched with the rain, an air of content. 

The lad choosing, without hesitating, among 
the three, though he evidently knew none of 
them, addressed himself to Laigle of Meaux. 

«¢ Are you Monsieur Bossuet ?’’ asked he. 

‘¢That is my nickname,’’ replied Laigle. 
«« What do you want with me?’’ 

‘Just this. A big light-haired gent on the 
boulevard said to me: ‘ Do you know Mother 
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Hucheloup?’ I said: ‘Yes, Rue Chanvrerie, 
the old one’s widow.’ He said to me: ‘Go 
there. You will find Monsieur Bossuet there, 
and you say to him from me: A—B—C.’ 
It’s some joke they are playing on you, isn’t 
it? He gave me ten sous.”’ 

‘Joly, lend me ten sous,’’ said Laigle ; and 
turning to Grantaire: ‘‘Grantaire, lend me 
ten sous.’’ 

This made twenty sous, which Laigle gave 
the lad. 

‘Thank you, monsieur,”’ said the little boy. 

‘¢ What is your name ?’’ asked Laigle. 

‘<Navet, the friend of Gavroche.’’ 

*« Stay with us,’’ said Laigle. 

‘* Breakfast with us,’’ said Grantaire. 

The lad replied: 

‘¢T can’t, I am in the procession, it is I who 
have to cry, ‘ Down with Polignac.’ ”’ 

And, drawing his foot a long way behind 
him, which is the most respectful of bows 
possible, he went off. 

The child gone, Grantaire resumed his talk : 

‘«That is the pure gamin. ‘There are many 
varieties of the genus gamin. The notary- 
gamin is called ‘ leap-the-gutter,’ the cook- 
gamin is called ‘scullion,’ the baker-gamin 
is called ‘doughey,’ the lackey-gamin is called 
‘tiger,’ the sailor-gamin is called ‘ powder- 
monkey,’ the soldier-gamin is called ‘child of 
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the regiment,’ the painter-gamin is called 
‘rapin,’ the tradesman-gamin is called ‘ errand- 
boy,’ the courtier-gamin is called ‘ page,’ the 
royal-gamin is called ‘dauphin,’ the God- 
gamin is called ‘ Bambino.’ ”’ 

Meanwhile, Laigle meditated ; he said in a 
low voice: 

“‘A—B—C, that is to say: Funeral of 
Lamarque.”’ 

“The big light-haired man,’’ observed 
Grantaire, ‘‘is Enjolras, who has sent to 
notify you.” 

‘« Shall we go ?’’ said Bossuet. 

“It’s raidig,’’ said Joly. ‘I have sword 
to go through fire, dot through water. I do 
dot wish to bake by cold wordt.’’ 

‘I stay here,’’ said Grantaire. ‘‘I prefer 
a breakfast to a hearse.’’ 

*‘Conclusion : we remain,’’ continued Laigle. 
“« Ah well, let us drink then. Besides, we may 
miss the funeral without missing the émeute.’’ 

‘‘ Ah! the ébeute, I’b id that,’’ cried Joly. 

Laigle rubbed his hands: 

‘So then they are going to retouch the 
Revolution of 1830. In fact it binds the peo- 
ple in the armholes.”’ 

“«Tt’s all one to me, your revolution,”’ said 
Grantaire. ‘‘I don’t execrate the present 
government. It is the crown tempered by the 
night-cap of cotton. It is a sceptre termi- 
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nating inan umbrella. In fact to-day, I should 
think, in such weather as this, Louis-Philippe 
might use his royalty for two ends, to stretch 
out the sceptre-end against the people, and to 
open the umbrella-end against the sky.”’ 

The room was dark, heavy clouds completed 
the suppression of the daylight. There was 
no one in the wine-shop nor in the street, 
everybody having gone ‘‘ to see the events.”’ 

“« Ts it midday or midnight ?’’ asked Bossuet. 
“‘T can’t see a jot. Gibelotte, a light !’’ 

Grantaire, melancholy, was drinking. 

‘‘Enjolras disdains me,’’ murmured he. 
‘‘Enjolras said: ‘Joly is ill, Grantaire is 
drunk.’ It was to Bossuet that he sent Navet. 
Yet, if he had come to fetch me, I would have 
followed him. So much the worse for Enjol- 
ras! I will not go to his funeral.’’ 

This resolution taken, Bossuet, Joly, and 
Grantaire did not stir from the wine-shop. 
Toward two o’clock in the afternoon, the 
table at which they sat was covered with empty 
bottles. ‘Two candles burned on it, one in a 
copper candlestick, perfectly green, the other 
in the neck of a cracked water-bottle. Gran- 
taire had led Joly and Bossuet to wine ; Bossuet 
and Joly had brought back Grantaire to joy. 

As for Graintaire, since midday, he had 
got beyond wine, a mediocre inspirer of 
dreams. Wine with earnest drunkards is 
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not particularly valued. ‘There is, in ebriety, 
black magic and white magic; and wine is 
only white magic. Grantaire was an adven- 
turous drinker of dreams. The blackness of a 
formidable drunkenness yawning before him, 
less arrested than it attracted him. He had 
left the bottle and taken to the dram. The 
dram is an abyss. Not having at hand either 
opium or hasheesh, and wishing to fill his 
brain with mist, he turned to that frightful 
medley of brandy, stout, and absinthe, which 
produces such tetrible lethargies. Of these 
three vapors, beer, brandy, absinthe, is made 
the plumb of the soul. They are three dark- 
nesses; the celestial butterfly is drowned 
in them; and there are formed, in a mem- 
branous smoke vaguely condensed into a 
bats’-wing, three dumb furies, nightmare, 
night, death, hovering over sleeping Psyche. 

Grantaire was not yet at that lugubrious 
phase ; far from it. He was prodigiously gay, 
and Bossuet and Joly kept even with him. 
They touched glasses. Grantaire added to 
the eccentric accentuation of words and ideas 
the divagation of gesture, he laid with dig- 
nity his left hand on his knee, placed his 
arms akimbo, and with his neckcloth unloosed, 
bestriding a stool, his glass full in his right 
hand, he threw at the big servant-girl, Mate- 
lote, these solemn words: 
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‘Open the doors of the palace! let every- 
body belong to the French Academy, and 
have the right of embracing Madame Huche- 
loup! Let us drink.’’ 

And turning toward Mame MHucheloup, 
he added : 

‘‘Antique woman, consecrated by custom, 
approach, that I may contemplate thee !’’ 

And Joly exclaimed : 

‘« Batelote ad Gibelotte, dod’t give Grad- 
taire ady bore to drigk. He speds his bodey 
foolidly. He has odly sidge this bording 
devoured in shabeful prodigality two fradcs, 
didety-five cedtibes.’’ 

And Grantaire went on: 

“«Who has unhooked the stars without my 
permission to place them on the table in 
place of candles ?’’ 

Bossuet, very drunk, had retained his calm- 
ness. 

He was sitting on the sill of the open 
window, wetting his back with the rain 
that was falling, and contemplating his two 
friends. 

All at once he heard behind him a tumult, 
hurried footsteps, cries of Zo arms / He turned 
round, and perceived, in the Rue Saint-Denis, 
at the end of the Rue de la Chanvrerie, En- 
jolras, who was passing, carbine in hand, and 
Gavroche with his pistol, Feuilly with his 
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sabre, Courfeyrac with his sword, Jean Prou- 
vaire with his musketoon, Combeferre with 
his fowling-piece, Bahorel with his fowling- 
piece, and the whole armed and stormy band 
that followed them. 

The Rue de la Chanvrerie was hardly as 
long as the range of a carbine. Bossuet im- 
provised with his two hands a speaking- 
trumpet round his mouth, and cried: 

*«Courfeyrac! Courfeyrac! ahoy!’’ 

Courfeyrac heard the call, perceived Bos- 
suet, aud walked a few steps down the Rue 
de la Chanvrerie, exclaiming, ‘‘ what do you 
want ?’’ which was crossed by a ‘‘where are 
you going?”’ 

“© To make a barricade,’ 
feyrac. 

‘‘Ah, well, here! this is a good place! 
make it here !”’ 

“¢ That’s true, Eagle,’’ said Courfeyrac. 

And at a sign from Courfeyrac the band 
rushed into the Rue de la Chanvrerie. 


? 


responded Cour- 


III. 


NIGHT GATHERS OVER GRANTAIRE 


The place was, in fact, admirably selected, 
the entrance of the street was wide, the end 
narrow, and, like a blind alley, Corinth stran- 
gling it, the Rue de Mondétour could be 
easily barred to the right and to the left, no 
attack possible except by the Rue Saint-Denis, 
that is to say, from the front and without cover. 
Bossuet drunk had had the inspiration of Han- 
nibal sober. 

At the irruption of the mob, terror seized 
the whole street. Not a passer-by who did 
not go into eclipse. More quickly than a 
flash of lightning, at the end, on the right, 
on the left, shops, stalls, alley-gates, win- 
dows, window-blinds, garret-windows, shutters 
of every size, were closed from the ground- 
floor up to the roofs. <A terrified old woman 
fixed up a mattress before her window on two 
clothes-props, in order to deaden the mus- 
ketry. The wine-shop was the only house 
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reason, because the band had rushed into it. 
‘Ah, my God! ah, my God!”’ sighed Mame 
Hucheloup. 

Bossuet had come down to meet Courfeyrac. 

Joly, who had come to the window, cried: 

‘‘Courfeyrac, you oudht to have daked ad 
ubbrella. You will dake dold.”’ 

Meanwhile, in a few minutes, twenty iron 
bars were pulled down from the railings in 
front of the wine-shop, ten yards of pavement 
had been dug up; Gavroche and Bahorel 
seized, as it was passing, and tipped over, the 
dray of a dealer in lime named Anceau, this 
dray contained three barrels full of lime, which 
they placed under the piles of paving-stones ; 
Enjolras had raised the trap of the cellar, and 
all Mame Hucheloup’s empty casks had gone 
to flank the barrels of lime; Feuilly, with his 
fingers accustomed to color the delicate folds 
of fans, reinforced the barrels and the dray 
with two massive piles of stones. Stones im- 
provised like the rest, and taken no one knows 
whence. Some shoring-timbers had been 
pulled down from the front of a neighbor- 
ing house, and laid upon the casks. When 
Bossuet and Courfeyrac turned round one- 
half of the street was already barred by a ram- 
part, higher than a man. There is nothing 
like the popular hand to build up anything 
that is built by demolishing. 
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Matelote and Gibelotte were joined to the 
workmen. Gibelotte went backwards and 
forwards, loaded with rubbish. Her lassitude 
helped at the barricade. She served paving- 
stones, as she would have served wine, with a 
sleepy air. 

An omnibus which had two white horses 
passed the end of the street. 

Bossuet jumped over the stones, ran up, 
stopped the driver, made the passengers get 
down, gave his hand to ‘‘the ladies,’’ dis- 
missed the conductor, and came back, pulling 
the vehicle and horses by the bridle. 

“An omnibus,”’ said he, ‘‘ doesn’t pass Co- 
rinth. Von “cet omnibus adire Corinthum.”’ 

A moment after, the unharnessed horses 
were going hap-hazard down the Rue Mon- 
détour, and the omnibus lying on its side 
completed the barring of the street. 

Mame Hucheloup, quite upset, had taken 
refuge on the first-floor. 

Her eyes were wandering and she looked 
without seeing, crying inawhisper. Her dis- 
mayed cries did not dare to issue from her throat. 

**Itis the end of the world,’’ murmured she. 

Joly deposited a kiss on Mame Hucheloup’s 
fat neck, red and wrinkled, and said to Gran- 
taire: ‘‘My dear fellow, I have always con- 
sidered the neck of a woman as a thing infi- 
nitely delicate.’’ 
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But Grantaire was attaining to the highest 
regions of dithyramb. When Matelote had 
come up again to the first-floor, Grantaire 
seized her round the waist, and pushed her 
toward the window with long shouts of 
laughter. 

‘¢ Matelote is ugly!’’ cried he, ‘‘ Matelote is 
the dream of ugliness !. Matelote is a chimera. 
Here is the secret of her birth: a Gothic Pyg- 
malion, who was carving some cathedral gar- 
goyles, fell in love one fine morning with one 
of them, the most horrible of them. He im- 
plored Love to animate it, and that made Mate- 
lote. Look at her, citizens! she has hair the 
color of chromate of lead like that of Titian’s 
mistress, and is agood girl. I will answer that 
she fights well. Every good girl contains a 
hero. As for Mother Hucheloup, she is an 
old brave. Look at her mustaches! she in- 
herited them from her husband. A hussaress, 
indeed! She will fight, too. They two by 
themselves will frighten all the suburbs. 
Comrades, we will overthrow the govern- 
ment, as truly as it is true that there are fifteen 
intermediate acids between margaric acid and 
formic acid. For the rest, it’s all one to 
me. Messieurs, my father always detested me 
because I could not understand mathematics. 
I only understand love and liberty. I am 
Grantaire, a good fellow! Never having had 
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any money, I have not grown accustomed to 
it, and for that reason have never wanted it ; 
but, if I had been rich, there would have been 
no more poor! you should have seen! Oh! 
if good hearts had big purses ! how much better 
things would go! I picture to myself Jesus- 
Christ with the fortune of Rothschild! How 
much good He would have done! Matelote, 
embrace me! You are voluptuous and timid! 
you have cheeks which call for the kiss of a 
sister, and lips that demand the kiss of a 
lover !’’ 

‘‘Hold your tongue, barrel!’’ said Cour- 
feyrac. 

Grantaire replied : 

“TI am the capitoul and master of the Floral 
games !”’ 

Enjolras, who was standing on the top of 
the barricade, gun in hand, raised his hand- 
some, stern face. Enjolras, as we know, 
blended the Spartan with the Puritan. He 
would have died at Thermopylee with Leoni- 
das, and would have burned Drogheda with 
Cromwell. 

‘*Grantaire !’’ cried he, ‘‘go and sleep off 
your wine away from here. This is the place 
for intoxication, and not for drunkenness. 
Do not dishonor the barricade !”’ 

This angry speech produced on Grantaire a 
singular effect. It might have been said he 
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had received a glass of cold water in his face. 
He appeared suddenly sobered. He sat down, 
leaned upon a table near the window, gazed 
at Enjolras with an inexpressible tenderness, 
and said to him: 

‘<dlet me sleep heres” 

‘*Go to sleep elsewhere,’ cried Enjolras. 

But Grantaire, still fixing on him his ten- 
der and troubled eyes, answered : 

«* Let me sleep here—until I die here.’”’ 

Enjolras looked at him with a disdainful 
eyes 

‘‘Grantaire, you are incapable of believ- 
ing, of thinking, of wishing, of living, and 
of dying.”’ 

Grantaire replied in a grave voice: 

“* Vourstiall sees’’ 

He stammered again a few unintelligible 
words, then his head fell heavily upon the 
table, and, as is the usual effect of the second 
period of ebriety into which Enjolras had 
roughly and suddenly thrust him, a moment 
later he was asleep. 


’ 


ATTEMPT AT CONSOLATION UPON THE 
WIDOW HUCHELOUP 


Bahorel, in ecstasies with the barricade, 
cried : 

‘Here is a street dressed with a low neck! 
how well it looks !”’ 

Courfeyrac, while gradually demolishing the 
wine-shop, sought to console the widowed 
landlady. - 

‘Mother Hucheloup, were you not com- 
plaining the other day that you had been 
summoned by the police, and fined, because 
Gibelotte had shaken a counterpane out of 
your window ?”’ 

““Yes, my good Monsieur Courfeyrac. Ah! 
my God! are you going to put that table, too, 
in your horror? And besides that, for the 
rug, and also for a pot of flowers which had 
fallen out of the garret into the street, the 
authorities fined me a hundred francs. If 


that is not an abomination !’’ 
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‘‘Ah, well! Mother Hucheloup, we are 
going to avenge you.”’ 

Mother Hucheloup, in the reparation that 
they made her, did not seem to comprehend 
very well her benefit. She was satisfied after 
the fashion of the Arabian woman who, having 
received a blow from her husband, went to 
complain to her father, crying for vengeance, 
and saying: ‘‘ Father, you owe my husband 
affront for affront.’? The father demanded: 
‘¢Qn which cheek did you receive the blow ?”’ 
“¢On the left cheek.’” The father gave her a 
blow on the right cheek, and said: ‘ There, 
be content. Go tell your husband that he has 
struck my daughter, but I have struck his wife.’’ 

The rain had ceased. Some recruits began 
to arrive. Workmen brought under their 
blouses a barrel of gunpowder, a hamper con- 
taining bottles of vitriol, two or three carnival 
torches, and a basket full of lamps, ‘‘ remain- 
ing from the féte of the king.’’ That féte was 
quite recent, having taken place the 1st of 
May. It was said that these munitions came 
from a grocer in the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, 
named Pepin. ‘They broke the only lantern 
in the Rue de la Chanvrerie, the correspond- 
ing lamp in the Rue Saint-Denis, and all the 
lamps in the surrounding streets of Mondétour, 
du Cygne, des Précheurs, and de la Grande, 
and de la Petite-Truanderie. 
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Enjolras, Combeferre, and Courfeyrac di- 
rected everything. Now two barricades were 
erected simultaneously, both resting on the 
house, Corinth, and forming a square; the 
larger barricade closed the Rue de la Chan- 
vrerie, the other the Rue Mondétour on the 
side of the Rue du Cygne. This latter barri- 
cade, very narrow, was constructed only of 
casks and of paving-stones. There were about 
fifty workmen there; some thirty armed with 
guns; for, on the way, they had effected a 
wholesale loan at a gunsmith’s shop. 

Nothing could be more fantastic or more 
motley than this troop. One had a sleeved 
waistcoat, a cavalry sabre, and two holster 
pistols, another was in shirt-sleeves, with a 
round hat, and a powder-flask hung at his side, 
a third had a breast-plate of nine sheets of 
gray paper, and was armed with a sadler’s awl. 
There was one who shouted: ‘‘ Let us extermi- 
nate to the last, and let us die on the point of 
our bayonet!’ This man had no bayonet. 
Another displayed over his coat the shoulder- 
belts and the cartridge-box. of a National 
Guard, with the cartridge-box cover orna- 
mented with this inscription in red worsted : 
Pubiic Order. Many muskets, bearing the 
numbers of legions, few hats, no neckties, a 
great many bare arms, a few pikes. Add to 
this all ages, all faces, small pale youths, 
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bronzed laborers from the docks. All were in 
a hurry, and, while assisting each other, talked 
about the possible chances—that they would 
have help toward three o’clock in the morning 
—that they were sure of one regiment—that 
Paris would rise. Terrible remarks, with 
which was mingled a sort of cordial joviality. 
One might have said they were brothers ; they 
did not know one another by name. Great 
perils have this beauty about them, that they 
bring to light the fraternity of strangers. 

A fire had been lighted in the kitchen, and 
men were casting in a bullet-mould, bowls, 
spoons, forks, all the pewter ware of the wine- 
shop. They drank through all this. Caps 
and buckshot rolled pell-mell on the table 
among glasses of wine. In the billiard-room 
Mame Hucheloup, Matelote, and Gibelotte, 
variously affected by terror, one being stupe- 
fied by it, another breathless, the third awak- 
ened, were tearing up old housecloths and 
making lint; three insurgents helped them, 
long-haired, bearded, and mustached fel- 
lows, who pulled the cloth asunder with the 
fingers of a linen-draper and who made them 
tremble. 

The man of tall stature whom Courfeyrac, 
Combeferre, and Enjolras had noticed, at the 
moment when he had joined the band at the 
corner of the Rue des Billettes, was working 
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at the small barricade, and making himself 
useful. Gavroche was working at the large 
one. As for the young man who had waited 
for Courfeyrac at his house and had asked him 
for Monsieur Marius, he had disappeared very 
nearly at the moment when the omnibus was 
overturned. 

Gavroche, completely carried away and 
radiant, had charged himself with putting 
everything in train. He came, went, as- 
cended, descended, went up again, bustled, 
sparkled. He seemed to be there for the en- 
couragement of all. Had he a spur? Yes, 
certainly, his misery; had he wings? Yes, 
certainly, his joy. Gavroche was a whirlwind. 
He was seen incessantly, he was heard con- 
stantly. He filled the air, being everywhere 
at once. He was a species of almost provok- 
ing ubiquity ; no delay was possible with him. 
The enormous barricade felt him on its crup- 
per. He annoyed the idlers, he excited the 
slothful, he reanimated the fatigued, provoked 
the thoughtful, kept some in gayety, gave 
others time to breathe, set some in a passion, 
all in motion, he piqued a student, was biting 
to a workman; he took position, halted, 
started again, flitted above the tumult and the 
effort, leaped from one to the other, murmured, 
hummed, and harassed the whole team; the 
fly of the immense revolutionary coach. 
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Perpetual movement was in his little arms, 
and perpetual clamor in his little lungs. 

‘‘ Cheerly ! more paving-stones ! more bar- 
rels!' more vehicles! where are there any? 
A hod-load of plaster to stop up this hole. It 
is too small, your barricade. It must be 
higher. Pile up everything, flank it with 
everything, brace it with everything. Break 
up the house. A barricade is Mother 
Gibou’s tea-party. Hold on, here’s a glass 
door.’’ 

This made the workmen exclaim: 

‘¢ A glass door! what would you have us do 
with a glass door, Tubercle ?’’ 

‘« Hercules yourselves !’’ retorted Gavroche. 
‘* A glass door in a barricade is excellent. It 
does not prevent them from attacking, but it 
racks them in taking it. Then you have never 
prigged apples over a wall with broken bottles 
on it? A glass door cuts the corns on the 
feet of the National Guards when they try to 
climb over the barricade. Pardi! glass is 
treacherous. Ah, there, you haven’t an un- 
bridled imagination, my comrades.’’ 

Moreover, he was furious at his pistol 
without a cock. He went from one to the 
other, saying: ‘‘A gun! I want a gun! Why 
don’t you give me a gun ?”’ 

“A gun for you!’’ said Combeferre. 

‘Hold on,’’ replied Gavroche, ‘‘ why 
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not? I had one in 1830, when we quarreled 
with Charles X. !’’ 

Enjolras shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*When there are enough for the men, we 
will give them to the children.”’ 

Gavroche turned fiercely, and answered 
him : 

‘‘Tf you are killed before me I will take 
yours.”’ 

*¢Gamin !’’ said Enjolras. 

‘* Beardless boy !’’ said Gavroche. 

A stray dandy who was lounging at the end 
of the street created a diversion. 

Gavroche shouted to him : 

‘*Come with us, young man! Eh! what, 
this poor old country, won’t you do anything 
for her ?”’ 

The dandy fled. 


THE PREPARATIONS 


The journals of the time which said that the 
barricade in the Rue de la Chanvrerie, that 
almost impregnable construction, as they called 
it, reached the level of a first-floor, are mis- 
taken. ‘The truth is, that it did not exceed 
an average height of six or seven feet. It 
was built in such a manner that the combat- 
ants could, at will, either disappear behind it 
or look over the barrier and even scale the 
crest of it by means of a quadruple row of 
paving-stones piled on one another and ar- 
ranged like steps on the inside. Externally 
the front of the barricade, composed of piles 
of paving-stones and of barrels, held together 
by joists and planks, which were interlocked 
in the wheels of the Anceau truck and of the 
overturned omnibus, had a bristling and inex- 
tricable appearance. A slit sufficient for aman 
to pass through was left between the walls of 
the houses and the extremity of the barricade 
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was possible. The pole of the omnibus was 
upright and kept in place by ropes, and a red 
flag, fixed to this pole, floated over the barri- 
cade. 

The little Barricade Mondétour, concealed 
behind the wine-shop, could not be perceived. 
The two barricades combined formed a veri- 
table redoubt. Enjolras and Courfeyrac had 
not thought proper to barricade the other end 
of the Rue Mondétour, which opens through 
the Rue des Précheurs an outlet to the markets, 
doubtless wishing to preserve a possible com- 
munication with the outside, and having little 
fear of being attacked by the dangerous and 
difficult alley des Précheurs. 

With the exception of this issue left free, 
which constituted what Folard in his strategic 
style would have called a branch-trench, and 
taking into account also the narrow opening 
arranged on the Rue de la Chanvrerie, the in- 
terior of the barricade, in which the wine-shop 
made a salient angle, presented an irregular 
quadrilateral, closed in on all sides. There was 
a space of twenty paces between the great bar- 
rier and the tall houses which formed the end 
of the street, so that it might be said that the 
barricade leaned against these houses, all in- 
habited, but closed from top to bottom. 

All this work was done without hindrance, 
in less than an hour, and without this handful 
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of bold men having seen a single bearskin-cap 
or bayonet arise. The few bourgeois who still 
ventured at this moment of the émeute into 
the Rue Saint-Denis took a glance into the 
Rue de la Chanvrerie, perceived the barricade, 
and doubied their pace. 

The two barricades completed, the flag 
hoisted, a table was dragged out from the 
wine-shop, and Courfeyrac mounted on the 
table. Enjolras brought up the square chest, 
and Courfeyrac opened it. The chest was full 
of cartridges. When they saw the cartridges 
there was a shudder among the bravest, a mo- 
ment of silence. 

Courfeyrac distributed them with a smile. 

Each received thirty cartridges. Many had 
powder, and set about making others with the 
bullets which had been cast. As for the barrel 
of powder, it was on a separate table, near the 
door, and was held in reserve. 

The beating to arms, which was traversing 
all Paris, did not cease, but in the end it had 
become a monotonous noise, to which they no 
longer paid any attention. This noise some- 
times retired, sometimes came nearer, with 
lugubrious undulations. 

The guns and carbines were loaded all 
together, without precipitation, with a solemn 
gravity. Enjolras stationed three sentinels 
outside the barricades, one in the Rue de 
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la Chanvrerie, the second in the Rue des 
Précheurs, the third at the corner of the 
Petite-Truanderie. 

Then the barricades built, the posts assigned, 
the guns loaded, the sentries placed, alone in 
these formidable streets, through which no one 
now passed, surrounded by dumb and, as it 
were, dead houses, in which no human move- 
ment palpitated, enveloped in the menacing 
darkness of twilight, which was beginning to 
fall, in the midst of that obscurity and of that 
silence in which they felt something advanc- 
ing, and which had an indescribable something 
tragic and terrifying about it, isolated, armed, 
determined, tranquil, they waited. 


Nt 


WAITING 


In these hours of waiting, what did they doe 

We are bound to tell it, because this is 
history. 

While the men were making cartridges and 
the women lint, while a large stewpan full of 
melted pewter and lead, intended for the 
bullet-mould, was smoking over a red-hot 
chafing-dish, while the vedettes were watch- 
ing with shouldered arms on the barricade, 
while Enjolras, whom it was impossible to 
distract, was watching the vedettes, Combe- 
ferre, Courfeyrac, Jean Prouvaire, Feuilly, 
Bossuet, Joly, Bahorel, a few others besides, 
sought each other and mustered together, as in 
the most peaceful days of their student talks, 
and in a corner of the wine-shop converted 
into a casemate, at two paces from the redoubt 
which they had raised, their carbines loaded 
and primed leaning against the backs of their 
chairs, these fine young men, so near their 
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last hour, set themselves to recite love 
verses. 
What verses? Here they are: 


Vous rappelez-vous notre douce vie, 

Lorsque nous étions si jeunes tous deux, 

Lt que nous wavions au ceur d’ autre envie 
Que d’étre bien mis et d’étre amoureux | 


Lorsqu’ en ajoutant votre age a mon age, 
LVous ne comptions pas & deux quarante ans, 
Lt que, dans notre humble et petit ménage, 
Tout, meme l hiver, nous était printemps ! 


Beaux jours! Manuel éatt fier et sage, 
Paris Sasseyait a de saints banquets, 
Foy langatt la foudre, et votre corsage 
Avait une epingle ou je me piguais. 


Tout vous contenplait. Avocat sans causes, 
Quand je vous menats au Prado diner, 
Vous étiez jolie au point que les roses 

Me farsatent T effet de se retourner. 


Je les entendais dire: LEst-elle belle} 
Comme elle sent bon! quels cheveux a flots ! 
Sous son mantelet elle cache une atle; 

Son bonnet charmant est & peine éclos. 


J errais avec tot, pressant ton bras souple. 
Les passants croyatent que Lamour charmé 
Avait marié, dans notre heureux couple, 
Le doux mots d’ avril au beau mois de mat. 


Lous vivions cachés, contents, porte close, 
Dévorant Lamour, bon fruit défendu; 
Ma bouche w avait pas dit une chose 

Que déja ton ceur avait répondu. 
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La Sorbonne était 1’ endroit-bucolique 

Ou je t’adorats du soir au matin. 

C'est ainst quune ame amoureuse applique 
La carte du Tendre au pays latin. 


O place Maubert! O place Dauphine! 
Quand, dans le taudis frais et printanier, 
Tu tirats ton bas sur ta jambe fine, 

Je voyats un astre au fond du grenier. 


Jat fort lu Platon, mais rien ne men reste; 
Mieux que Malebranche et que Lamennais 
Tu me démontrais la bonté céleste 

Avec une fleur que tu me donnais. 


Je t obéissats, tu mv’ étais soumise. 

O grenter doré! te lacer! te voir 

Aller et venir des l’aube en chemise, 
Mirant ton front jeune & ton vieux miroir! 


Lt qui donc pourrait perdre la mémotre 
De ces temps d’aurore et de firmament, 
De rubans, de fleurs, de gaze et de motre, 
Ou Lamour bégaye un argot charmant ? 


Nos jardins étaient un pot de tulipe ; 
Tu masquats la vitre avec un jupon; 
Je prenais le bol de terre de pipe, 

Et je te donnats la tasse en japon. 


Et ces grands matheurs qui nous faisaient rire ! 
Ton manchon brilé, ton boa perdu! 

Lt ce cher portrait du divin Shakspeare 

Owun soir pour souper nous avons vendu ! 


J étais mendiant, et tot charitable. 

Je baisais au vol tes bras frais et ronds. 
Dante in-folio nous servait de table 

Pour manger gaiment un cent de marrons. 
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Le premiere fois gu’en mon joyeux bouge 
Je pris un baiser a ta levre en feu, 
Quand tu t’cn allas décoiffée et rouge, 
Je restai tout pale et je crus en Dieu. 


Te rappelles-tu nos bonheurs sans nombre, 

Et tous ces fichus changés en chiffons ? 

Oh! que de soupirs, de nos ceurs pleins d’ombre, 
Se sont envolés dans les cieux profonds ! 


Do you call to mind our life so sweet, 

When we both were so young, and our hearts’ desire 
Was only that love should within them beat, 

And that we should appear in dainty attire ? 


The time when by adding your age to my own 
Not quite up to forty our years I could bring, 
And a charm round our nest, so cosy, was thrown 
Making all, even winter, for us to be spring. 


Rare days! when shone Manuel proud and yet wise, 
When at festivals holy, sat Paris the gay, 

When Foy discharged thunder. and what a surprise 
When a pin in your corsage pricked me one day! 


On you were all eyes, when at Prado’s to dine 
With your briefless barrister, once you went : 

So pretty were you, ’twas a fancy of mine, 
The roses to watch you, all backward bent. 


Lheard people say: O is she not fair! 

There surely are wings ’neath her mantle concealed ! 
She looks, O so good! what bright wavy hair! 

How charming her cap, though but coyly revealed ! 


I wandered with you and pressed your soft arm, 
And the passers-by thought, as we went on our way, 
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That e’en Love himself had been touched by our charm, 
And the sweet month of April had linked to bright 
May. 


We lived hid from others, contented, shut in, 
And feasting on love, fruit forbidden but good ; 
To speak to you scarcely my tongue could begin 
Ere your heart had replied to the thought understood. 


A garden bucolic the Sorbonne I found, 
Where I breathed your sweet praises from eve unto 
morn ; 
And the old “Map of Tenderness,’ on the strange 
ground 
Of the Quartier Latin, again was new-horn. 


Place Maubert! Place Dauphine! dear places! when 
you, 
In our mean but yet fresh and spring-like abode, 
On your finely-formed leg your soft stocking drew, 
I saw that a star on the garret-floor glowed. 


I had read much of Plato, but little retained ; 
From you and your gift of a flower, I more 
Of the knowledge of goodness celestial obtained, 
Than from study of Malebranche and Lamennais’s 
lore. 


Your subject was I, and me you obeyed. 
Golden garret! your corset to lace! and to see, 
As you went to and fro with your toilet half made, 
In the dawn, your young face from old glass look 
on me! 


And who could forget those days that have been, 
Of sunrises rosy and firmaments clear, 

Of ribbons, of flowers, of gauze, of silk sheen, 
Where love stammered “ argot’’ so sweet to the ear? 
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Our gardens! they were but one tulip-pot ; 
Your petticoat served for a window-blind ; 
A pipe-clay bowl I took to my lot, 
And the Japanese cup to you I assigned. 


And what great misfortunes with laughter we met! 
Your mantle was burnt and your boa was lost! 

And the portrait of Shakespeare, so cherished, had yet 
To be sold to provide for one supper’s cost! 


Then I was a beggar, and you were so kind. 
A kiss from your fresh round arms I would take. 
In a folio-Dante a table we’d find, 
When of chestnuts, a hundred, a feast we would make. 


In my little lodging, the first time I dared 
To kiss your lip fired with love’s ardent power, 

And you fled, blushing red, hair dishevelled and scared, 
I was pale and in God I believed in that hour. 


Do you call to mind our pleasures untold, 
And your neckerchiefs rumpled till rags they were 
found ? 
Oh! what sighs, from our hearts that dark shadows now 
hold, 
Have flown to the heavens, the realm without bound ! 


The hour, the place, those memories of 
youth recalled, a few stars which were begin- 
ning to glisten in the sky, the funereal repose 
of these deserted streets, the imminence of 
the inexorable adventure which was preparing, 
gave a pathetic charm to these verses mur- 
mured in a low voice in the twilight by Jean 
Prouvaire, who, as we said, was a sweet poet. 
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Meanwhile they had lighted a lamp on the 
small barricade, and on the large one, one of 
those wax torches such as are seen on Shrove 
Tuesday in front of the vehicles crowded with 
masks which are going to the Courtille. These 
torches, we have seen, come from the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Antoine. 

The torch had been placed in a species of 
cage of paving-stones closed in on three sides 
to protect it from the wind, and arranged in 
such fashion that the whole of the light 
fell upon the flag. The street and the bar- 
ticade remained plunged in obscurity, and 
nothing could be seen except the red flag 
formidably illumined, as if by an _ enor- 
mous dark lantern. 

This light added to the scarlet of the flag 
an indescribable terrible purple. 


VII. 


THE MAN RECRUITED IN THE RUE DES 
BIFLERTES 


Night had quite set in, nothing occurred. 
There were only confused rumors and at inter- 
vals fusillades, but they were rare, poorly sus- 
tained and distant. This respite, which was 
prolonged, was a sign that the government 
was taking its time and collecting its forces. 
These fifty men were awaiting sixty thousand. 

Enjolras felt himself possessed by that im- 
patience which seizes strong souls on the 
threshold of formidable events. He went to 
find Gavroche, who was busy manufacturing 
some cartridges in the ground-floor room by 
the doubtful light of two candles, placed on 
the bar for precaution, on account of the gun- 
powder sprinkled over the tables. These two 
candles threw no rays outside. The insurgents 
moreover had taken care not to allow any 
light in the upper floors. 

Gavroche at this moment was very greatly 
preoccupied, though not precisely over his 


cartridges. 
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The man from the Rue des Billettes had 
entered the ground-floor room and had taken 
a seat at the table which was least lighted. A 
musket of large model had fallen to his lot, 
which he held between his legs. Gavroche, 
up to this moment, distracted by a hundred 
‘‘amusing’’ things, had not even seen this 
man. 

When he entered, Gavroche mechanically 
followed him with his eyes, admiring his gun, 
but, suddenly, when the man was seated the 
gamin arose. Those who might have watched 
this man up to this moment would have seen 
that he observed everything in the barricade, 
and in the band of insurgents, with singular 
attention ; but since he had entered the room 
he had fallen into a sort of contemplation, 
and seemed to see nothing of what was going 
on. The gamin approached this pensive man, 
and began to walk round him on tiptoe, as 
people move round a man whom they are 
afraid of awaking. At the same time, over 
his childish face, at once so impudent and so 
serious, so giddy and so profound, so gay and 
so heart-breaking, passed all the grimaces of 
an old man, which expressed: ‘‘ Ah, bah! it 
isn’t possible! I am blind! I am dreaming! 
cat iiobeP- : ... no, it is notlcwhy,- yes! 
why, no!’’ etc. Gavroche balanced himself 
on his heels, clenched both his fists in his 
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pockets, craned his neck like a bird, expended 
in one unmeasured pout all the sagacity of a 
lower lip. He was stupefied, uncertain, in- 
credulous, convinced, dazzled. He had the 
appearance of the chief of the eunuchs at 
a slave-market discovering a Venus among the 
girls, and the air of an amateur recognizing a 
Raphaél in a pile of daubs. Everything in 
him was at work, the instinct that scents and 
the intelligence that combines. It was evident 
that an event was occurring with Gavroche. 

It was in the deepest of this preoccupation 
that Enjolras accosted him. 

** You are little,’’ said Enjolras, ‘‘ nobody 
will see you. Go out of the barricades, glide 
along by the houses, look a little about the 
streets, and come back to tell me what is 
going on.’’ 

Gavroche drew himself up. 

‘* Little ones are good for something, then! 
that’s lucky! I’m off. In the meanwhile, 
trust to the little, distrust the big . . . .” 
And Gavroche, raising his head and lowering 
his voice, added, pointing to the man of the 
Rue des Billettes : 

‘You see that big fellow there !”’ 

s¢ Welln” 

‘¢ He's a spy:”’ 

‘¢ Are you sure ?”’ 

“It isn’t a fortnight since he pulled me 
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down by the ear from the cornice of the Pont 
Royal where I was taking the air.’’ 

Enjolras hurriedly left the gamin and whis- 
pered a few words very low to a laborer from 
the wine-docks who was present there. The 
laborer went out of the room and returned 
almost immediately, accompanied by three 
others. The four men, four porters with broad 
shoulders, stationed themselves, without doing 
anything which could attract his attention, 
behind the table at which was seated the man of 
the Rue des Billettes. They were evidently 
ready to throw themselves upon him. 

Then Enjolras approached the man and de- 
manded of him: 

‘Who are you?” 

At this brusque question the man gave a 
start. He fixed his look straight into the 
depths of the frank eyes of Enjolras, and 
appeared to read his thoughts. He smiled 
with a smile, which was above all things that 
could be seen in the world the most disdain- 
ful, the most energetic, and the most resolute, 
and answered, with a haughty gravity: 

lice howd iss ..¢ Well,yes !" 

«* Are you a spy ?”’ 

‘‘T am an Agent of the Authority.”’ 

‘Your name is?”’ 

elavert.’” 

Enjolras made a sign to the four men. In 
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the twinkling of an eye, before Javert had had 
time to turn himself round, he was collared, 
thrown down, bound, searched. 

They found on him a little round card 
framed between two glasses, and bearing on 
one side the arms of France, engraved with 
this motto: Surveillance and vigilance, and 
on the other side this notification: ‘‘ JAVERT, 
Inspector of Police, fifty-two years of age,’’ 
and the signature of the prefect of police of 
that day, M. Gisquet. 

He had also his watch and his purse which 
contained a few pieces of gold. They left 
with him the purse and the watch. Under 
the watch, at the bottom of his fob, they felt 
and seized a paper in an envelope, which 
Enjolras unfolded, and on which he read these 
five lines, written in his own hand by the pre- 
fect of police: 

‘¢So soon as his political mission is con- 
cluded, Inspector Javert will assure himself by 
a special watch whether it is true that -crimi- 
nals have resorts on the slope of the right 
bank of the Seine, near the ‘bridge -of 
Vemaz? 

The search terminated, they raised Javert, 
they tied his arms behind his back, and tied 
him in the middle of the ground-floor room 
to the celebrated post, which had formerly 
given its name to the wine-shop. 
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Gavroche, who had watched the whole scene 
and approved of everything by a silent shake of 
the head, approached to Javert and said to him: 

“¢’The mouse has trapped the cat.”’ 

All this was executed so rapidly that it was 
concluded before those outside of the wine- 
shop were aware of it. Javert had not uttered 
a cry. On seeing Javert tied to the post, 
Courfeyrac, Bossuet, Joly, Combeferre, and 
the men scattered about the two barricades, 
hurried in. 

Javert, backed against the post, and so 
hemmed round with cords that he could 
not make a movement, raised his head with 
the intrepid serenity of a man who has never 
told a lie. 

“‘It is a spy,’’ said Enjolras. 

And turning toward Javert: 

“‘You will be shot ten minutes before the 
barricade is taken.’”’ 

Javert replied, with his most imperious ac- 
cent: 

«¢ Why not at once ?”’ 

«¢ We are economizing powder.”’ 

‘¢Then finish it off with a knife.’’ 

‘«Spy,’’ said the handsome Enjolras, ‘‘ we 
are judges, and not assassins.”’ 

Then he called Gavroche. 

“You! go about your business! Do what I 
told you.”’ 
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“‘T am off,’’ cried Gavroche. 
Pres, And stopping at the moment he was starting : 
‘¢ By the way, you will give me his gun!’’ 
And he added: ‘‘I leave you the musician but 
I want the clarionet.’’ 
. aw The gamin gave a military salute, and sprang 
r. - gayly through the opening in the big barricade. 
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SEVERAL INTERROGATION POINTS 
ANENT A MAN NAMED LE CABUC 
WHO PERHAPS WAS NOT 
NAMED LE CABUC 


The tragic picture which we have under- 
taken would not be complete, the reader would 
not see in their exact and real relief these 
great moments of social lying-in and revolu- 
tionary giving-birth, where there is convulsion 
mingled with effort, if we were to omit in the 
outline sketched here, an incident full of an 
epic and ferocious horror, which happened 
almost immediately after the departure ~ of 
Gavroche. 

Riotous mobs, as one knows, are like a 
snowball, and as they roll agglomerate a heap 
of tumultuous men.. These men do not ask 
one another whence they come. Among the 
passers-by who became joined to the mob led 
by Enjolras, Combeferre, and Courfeyrac, 
there was a person wearing a porter’s vest, 


threadbare at the shoulders, who gesticulated 
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and vociferated, and had the appearance of a 
species of drunken savage. This man, named 
or nicknamed Le Cabuc, and moreover en- 
tirely unknown to those who pretended to 
know him, very drunk, or seeming to be so, 
was seated with some others, at a table which 
they had dragged out of the wine-shop. This 
Cabuc, while making the others addle their 
brain with drink, seemed to be gazing with an 
air of reflection, at the large house at the end 
of the barricade, whose five stories commanded 
the whole street, and faced the Rue Saint- 
Denis. All at once he cried out: 

‘Comrades, do you know? it is from that 
house we must fire. When we are at those 
windows, devil a one can come up the street !’’ 

‘¢ Yes, but the house is closed,’’ said one of 
the drinkers. 

“© We'll knock !’’ 

** They won’t open.”’ 

‘¢ We'll break in the door !”’ 

Le Cabuc runs to the door, which had a 
very massive knocker, and raps. The door 
does not open. He raps a second time. No- 
body answers. A third rap. The same 
silence. 

‘“Ts there anyone here ?’’ cries Le Cabuc. 

Nothing stirs. 

Then he seizes a musket and begins to 
batter the door with the butt. It was an old 
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alley-door, arched, low, narrow, solid, all of 
oak, lined on the inside with sheet-iron and 
iron braces, a veritable Bastille postern. The 
blows from the butt made the house tremble, 
but did not shake the door. 

Nevertheless it is probable that the inhabi- 
tants were alarmed, for they at last saw a little 
square garret window on the third story, light 
up and open, and there appeared at this 
garret window a candle and the sanctimonious 
and alarmed head of an old man with gray 
hair who was the porter. 

The man who was knocking stopped. 

“¢ Messieurs,’’ demanded the porter, ‘‘ what 
do you want?’’ 

“Open !’’ said Le Cabuc. 

‘« Messieurs, that cannot be.’’ 

“«‘ Open, however !”’ 

«‘Tmpossible, messieurs !’’ 

Le Cabuc took his gun and aimed at the 
porter; but as he was below and it was very 
dark, the porter did not see him. 

“Yes or no, will you open ?”’ 

“¢ No, messieurs !’’ 

«* You say no?P”’ 

‘“‘ITsay no, my good... 

The porter did not finish. The musket was 
discharged ; the bullet entered under his chin 
and came out of his neck, after having passed 
through the jugular. The old man fell ina 
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heap, without heaving a sigh. ‘The candle fell 
and was extinguished, and nothing could now 
be seen but a motionless head lying on the sill 
of the garret window, and a little whitish 
smoke ascending to the roof. 

‘¢ There !’’ said Le Cabuc, letting fall again 
on the pavement the butt of his musket. 

He had hardly pronounced the word when 
he felt a hand which was laid on his shoulder 
with the weight of an eagle’s talon, and he 
heard a voice which said to him: 

“¢On your knees.’’ 

The murderer turned, and saw before him 
the white and cold face of Enjolras. Enjolras 
had a pistol in his hand. 

At the report, he had come up. 

He had clutched with his left hand the col- 
lar, the blouse, the shirt, and the braces of 
Cabuc. 

‘¢On your knees,’’ repeated he. 

And with a sovereign movement the frail 
young man of twenty years bent like a reed 
the stocky and robust porter, and forced him 
to kneel in the mud. Le Cabuc essayed to 
resist, but he seemed to have been seized by a 
superhuman hand. 

Pale, his neck bare, his hair dishevelled, 
Enjolras, with his feminine face, had at this 
moment I know not what of the ancient 
Themis. His dilated nostrils, his downcast 
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eyes, gave to his implacable Greek profile that 
expression of anger and that expression of 
chastity which, from the point of view of the 
old world, appertain to justice. 

The whole barricade had hurried up, then 
all ranged themselves in a circle at a dis- 
tance, feeling that it was impossible to utter a 
word in the presence of the act they were 
about to see. 

Le Cabuc, conquered, no longer attempted 
to struggle, and trembled in every limb. 
Enjolras loosed him and took out his watch. 

** Recollect yourself,’’ said he.. ‘‘ Pray or 
think. You have one minute.”’ 

“* Pardon !’’-murmured the murderer; then 
he hung his head and stammered a few inar- 
ticulate oaths. 

Enjolras did not take his eyes off the watch ; 
he let the minute pass, then put the watch 
again in his fob. This done, he seized by the 
hair Le Cabuc, who writhed against his knees 
with a howl, and placed the muzzle of the 
pistol to his ear. Many of these intrepid men, 
who had so tranquilly entered upon the most 
frightful of adventures, turned away their 
heads. 

The explosion was heard, the assassin fell 
on the pavement face forward, and Enjolras 
drew himself up, and cast around him his. 
determined and severe look. 
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Then he pushed the corpse away with his 
foot and said : 

«¢ Throw this outside.’’ 

Three men raised the body of the wretch, 
which was still quivering in the last mechan- 
ical convulsions of expiring life, and threw 
it over the small barricade into the alley 
Mondétour. 

Enjolras had remained thoughtful. Some 
indescribable grand darkness was slowly ex- 
panding over his formidable serenity. All at 
once he raised his voice. ‘There was silence. 

‘¢ Citizens,’’ said Enjolras, ‘‘ what that man 
did is frightful, and what I have done is hor- 
rible. He killed, that is why I have killed. 
I was obliged to do it, for the insurrection 
must have its discipline. Assassination is 
even more of a crime here than elsewhere ; 
we are under the eye of the revolution, we are 
the priests of the republic, we are the conse- 
crated wafers of duty, and we must take care 
that no one can calumniate our combat. I, 
therefore, have judged and condemned this 
man to death. As for me, constrained to 
do what I have done, but abhorring it, I have 
judged myself also, and you shall presently see 
to what I am myself condemned.” 

Those who heard trembled. 

‘¢We will share your fate,’’ cried Combe- 
ferre. 
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“*So be it!’’ continued Enjolras. ‘One 
word more. In executing that man I have 
obeyed Necessity ; but Necessity is a monster 
of the old world ; Necessity is named Fatality. 
Now, the law of progress is, that monsters 
disappear before angels, and that Fatality 
vanishes before Fraternity. It is a bad moment 
to pronounce the word love. No matter, I 
pronounce it, I glorify it. Love, thou art the 
future. Death, I make use of thee, but I hate 
thee. Citizens, there shall be in the future 
neither darkness nor thunder-claps, nor fero- 
cious ignorance, nor bloody retaliation. As 
there will be no longer any Satan, there will 
be no longer any Michael. In the future no 
man will kill anyone, the earth shall be 
radiant, the human race shall love. The day 
will come, citizens, when all will be concord, 
harmony, light, joy, and life, it will come. 
And it is that it may come, that we are about 
to die.”’ 

Enjolras was silent. His virgin lips closed ; 
and he remained for some time standing at 
the spot where he had shed blood, in the im- 
mobility of marble. His fixed eye made all 
around him talk in whispers. 

Jean Prouvaire and Combeferre silently 
grasped hands, and, leaning against each 
other in an angle of the barricade, con- 
templated, with an admiration in which there 
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was compassion, this grave young man, execu- 
tioner and priest, luminous as crystal, and of 
rock at the same time. 

Let us say at once, that later, after the ac- 
tion, when the corpses were carried to the 
morgue and searched, there was found on Le 
Cabuc a card as of a police-agent. The 
author of this work had in his hands in 1848 
the special report made on this subject to the 
prefect of police in 1832. 

Let us add that, if we may believe a strange 
but probably well-founded tradition of the po- 
lice, Le Cabuc was Claquesous. It is a fact 
that after the death of Cabuc Claquesous was 
never heard of again. Claquesous left no trace 
of his disappearance ; he seemed to have be- 
come amalgamated with the invisible. His 
life had been darkness, his end was night. 

The whole insurgent group was still under 
the emotion of this tragic trial, so quickly 
begun and so quickly terminated, when Cour- 
feyrac saw again at the barricade the small 
young man who in the morning had asked at 
his house for Marius. 

This lad, who had a bold and reckless look, 
had come at night to rejoin the insurgents. 


BOOK THIRTEEN 


MARIUS ENTERS THE SHADOW 
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FROM"THE RUE PLUMET TO° THE 
QUARTER OF SAINT-DENIS 


‘That voice which through the twilight had 
summoned Marius to the barricade of the Rue 
de la Chanvrerie had produced on him the 
effect of the voice of destiny. He wished to 
die, the occasion offered itself; he was knock- 
ing at the door of the tomb, a hand in the 
shadow handed him the key. ‘These lugubri- 
ous clefts in the darkness in front of despair 
are tempting. Marius turned aside the grating 
which had so often allowed him to pass, left the 
garden, and said: ‘‘Let us go!”’ 

Mad with grief, feeling no longer anything 
fixed and solid in his brain, incapable of accept- 
ing anything henceforth from fate, after these 
two months spent in the intoxications of youth 
and of love, crushed by all the reveries of 
despair at once, he had no longer any wish 
left, except to make an end of it very 
quickly. 
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He began to walk rapidly. It just hap- 
pened that he was armed, having with him 
the pistols of Javert. 

The young man whom he believed he had 
seen was lost to his eyes in the street. 

Marius, who had left the Rue Plumet by 
the boulevard, crossed the Esplanade and the 
bridge of the Invalides, the Champs-Elysées, 
the Place Louis XV., and reached the Rue de 
Rivoli. The shops were open there, the gas 
was burning under the arcades, ladies were 
buying in the shops, people were taking ices 
at the Café Laiter, some were eating little cakes 
at the English pastrycook’s. A few post- 
chaises, however, were setting off at a gallop 
from the Hotel des Princes and from the 
Hotel Meurice. 

Marius entered through the Passage Delorme 
into the Rue Saint-Honoré. The shops were 
closed there, the tradesmen were conversing 
before their half-open doors, people were 
moving about, the lamps were lighted, and 
from the first floor upwards all the windows 
were lighted as usual. There was some cavalry 
in the Square of the Palais-Royal. 

Marius followed the Rue Saint-Honoré. 
The farther he got from the Palais-Royal the 
fewer windows were lighted; the shops were 
entirely closed, nobody was talking on the 
thresholds, the street grew dark, and at the 
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same time the crowd grew dense. For the 
passers-by had now become a mob. No one 
could be seen speaking in this crowd, and 
yet there issued from it a hollow and deep 
growling. 

Toward the Fountain de l’Arbre-Sec there 
were ‘‘ gatherings,’’ a species of immobile and 
sombre groups, which were, among the comers 
and goers, like stones in the middle of a run- 
ning stream. 

At the entrance of the Rue des Prouvaires, 
the crowd no longer moved. It was a resist- 
ing, massive, solid, compact, almost impene- 
trable block of persons heaped together who 
conversed in whispers. There were hardly 
any black coats or round hats there. Smock- 
frocks, blouses, caps, bristly and dirty faces. 
This multitude undulated confusedly in the 
misty night. Its whispering had the hoarse 
accent of arustling. Though no one walked, 
a tramping in the mud could be heard. Be- 
yond this dense crowd, in the Rue du Roule, 
in the Rue des Prouvaires, and in the pro- 
longation of the Rue Saint-Honoré, there was 
not a single window where a candle burnt. 
In those streets the solitary and decreasing 
rows of lanterns only could be seen. The 
street-lanterns of that day resembled large 
red stars suspended from ropes, and cast 
on to the pavement a shadow which had 
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the shape of a large spider. These streets 
were not deserted. Muskets could be dis- 
tinguished in stacks, bayonets moving, and 
troops bivouacking. No curious person passed 
beyond this hmit. Circulation ceased there. 
The mob finished there, and the army com- 
menced. 

Marius wished with the will of a man who 
no longer hopes. He had been summoned, 
he was bound to go. He found means to tra- 
verse the crowd and to traverse the bivouac of 
troops, he hid himself from the patrols, he 
evaded the sentinels. He made a circuit, 
gained the Rue de Béthisy, and took his 
course toward the Markets. At the corner 
of the Rue des Bourdonnais the lanterns 
ceased. 

After having crossed the zone of the mob he 
passed the extremity of the troops; he found 
himself in something terrible. Nota passer-by, 
not a soldier, not a light; nobody. Solitude, 
silence, night; a strange chill that seized 
him. To enter a street was to enter a 
cellar. 

He continued to advance. 

He took a fewsteps. Some one passed close 
by him running. Was it aman? a woman? 
were there several? He could not have said. 
It had passed and it had vanished. 

By circuit on circuit, he reached a lane, 
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which he judged to be the Rue de la Poterie ; 
toward the middle of this lane he ran against 
an obstacle. He stretched out his hands. 
It was an overturned cart; -his feet recog- 
nized pools of water, quagmires, paving-stones 
scattered and piled up. It was a barricade, 
rough-hewn and abandoned. He clambered 
over the paving-stones and found himself on 
the other side of the barrier. He walked 
very close to the posts, and guided himself by 
the walls of the houses. <A little beyond the 
barricade it seemed to him he caught a glimpse 
of something white. He approached, it as- 
sumed a form. It was a pair of white horses ; 
the horses of the omnibus unharnessed in the 
morning by Bossuet, which had wandered, 
hap-hazard, from street to street all day, and had 
at last stopped here, with the stolid patience 
of animals which no more comprehend the 
actions of man than man comprehends the 
actions of Providence. 

Marius left the horses behind him. As he 
entered a street which seemed to be the Rue 
du Contrat-Social, a musket-shot, which came 
no one could say whence, and which traversed 
the obscurity at hazard, whizzed close by him, 
and the ball pierced above his head a copper 
shaving-dish, suspended before the shop of a 
hair-dresser. You could still see, in 1846, in 
the Rue du Contrat-Social, at the corner of 
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the pillars of the Markets, this shaving-dish 
with the hole in it. 

This musket-shot still was life. From this 
moment, he encountered nothing further. 

The whole itinerary resembled a, descent 


down black steps. 
~~ Marius none the less went forward. 


II. 


AN OWL’S-EYE VIEW OF PARIS 


A being who could have soared over Paris 
at this moment, with the wings of a bat or of 
an owl, would have had under his eyes a 
gloomy spectacle. 

The entire old Quarter of the Markets, which 
is like a city within a city, which is traversed 
by the Rues Saint-Denis and Saint-Martin, 
where a thousand little streets intersect one 
another, and of which the insurgents had made 
their redoubt and their place of arms, would 
have appeared to him like an enormous black 
hole dug out in the centre of Paris. There the 
eye fell into an abyss. ‘Thanks to the broken 
lamps, thanks to the closed windows, there 
ceased all brilliancy, all life, all noise, all 
movement. The invisible police of the émeute 
were watching everywhere and maintaining 
order, that is to say, night. To drown the 
small number in a vast obscurity, to multiply 
each combatant by the possibilities that this 
obscurity contains, is the necessary tactics of 
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the insurrection. At nightfall every window 
in which a candle gleamed had received a 
bullet. The light was extinguished, some- 
times the inhabitant killed. Hence, nothing 
stirred. There was nothing there but terror, 
mourning, stupor in the houses; in the streets 
a sort of sacred horror. There could be per- 
ceived even the long ranges of windows and 
floors, the indentments of chimneys and of 
roofs, the vague reflections which glisten on 
the muddy and damp pavement. The eye 
which had looked down from above on this 
mass of shadow might have noticed’ perhaps 
here and there, from point to point, indistinct 
gleams, which brought out broken and gro- 
tesque lines, the profiles of singular buildings, 
something similar to those flashes which go 
and come through ruins; at such spots were 
the barricades. The rest was a lake of ob- 
scurity, misty, oppressive, funereal, above 
which arose those motionless and mournful 
outlines, the Tour Saint-Jacques, the church 
Saint-Merry, and two or three other of those 
grand edifices of which man makes giants and 
of which night makes phantoms. 

All around this deserted and unquiet laby- 
rinth, in the quartiers where Parisian circula- 
tion was not stopped, and where a few rare 
lamps glistened, the aérial observer would have 
distinguished the metallic scintillation of sabres 
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and of bayonets, the dull rolling of artillery, 
and the swarming of silent battalions augment- 
ing from moment to moment; a formidable 
belt, which was slowly contracting and closing 
in around the émeute. 

The invested quartier was now nothing 
more than a sort of monstrous cavern ; every- 


thing there seemed asleep or motionless, and, 
as we have seen, each of the streets by which 
it could be approached offered nothing but 
darkness. 

A savage darkness full of snares, full of 
unknown and formidable collisions, into which 
it was terrifying to penetrate, and horrible to 
remain, where those who entered shuddered 
before those who awaited them, where those 
who awaited trembled before those who were to 
come. Invisible combatants were intrenched 
at each corner of the street ; sepulchral traps 
hidden in the thickness of the night. It was 
finished. No other light could be hoped for 
there henceforth save the flash of musketry, no 
other meeting than the sudden and rapid 
apparition of death. Where? how? when? 
No one knew, but it was certain and inevitable. 
There, in that place marked out for the con- 
test, the government and the insurrection, the 
National Guards and the popular societies, 
the bourgeoisie and the émeute, were to grope 
their way. For the one, as for the others, 
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the necessity was the same. To issue from that 
place slain or conquerors was the only possible 
issue henceforth. A situation so extreme, an 
obscurity so powerful, that the most timid felt 
themselves filled with resolution and the most 
hardy with terror. 

Moreover, on both sides, fury, obstinacy, 
equal determination. For these, to advance 
was to die, and nobody dreamed of retreat- 
ing; for those, to remain was to die, and 
nobody dreamed of flying. 

It was necessary that on the morrow all 
should be ended, that the victory should 
be with one side or the other, that the insur- 
rection should become a revolution or an 
affray. The government understood this as 
well as the partisans ; the least bourgeois felt 
it. Hence, a thought of anguish which 
mingled itself with the impenetrable gloom 
of this quartier, where all was about to be 
decided ; hence came a redoubling of anxiety 
around this silence, whence a catastrophe was 
going to issue. Only one sound could be 
heard, a sound heart-rending asa death-rattle, 
menacing as a malediction, the tocsin of Saint- 
Merry. Nothing could be so chilling as the 
clamor of this distracting and despairing bell, 
as it lamented in the darkness. 

As often happens, nature seemed to have 
put herself in accord with what men were 
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going to do. Nothing deranged the funereal 
harmonies of the whole scene. The stars had 
disappeared ; heavy clouds filled all the hori- 
zon with their melancholy folds. There was a 
black sky over these dead streets, as if an 
immense pall were cast over that immense 
tomb. 

Whilst a battle thoroughly political as yet was 
preparing on the same site which had already 
seen so many revolutionary events, while the 
youth, the secret associations, the schools 
in the name of principles, and the middle 
. Classes in the name of interests, were approach- 
ing to dash against each other, to close with 
and to overthrow each other, whilst every- 
body was hurrying up and appealing to the 
last and decisive hour of the crisis, in the dis- 
tance and beyond that fatal quartier, at the 
lowest depth of the unfathomable cavities of 
that old miserable Paris, which is disappear- 
ing under the splendor of Paris happy and 
opulent, could be heard hoarsely growling the 
sombre gloomy voice of the people. 

A voice, fearful and sacred, composed of 
the yell of the brute and of the word of God, 
which terrifies the feeble and which warns the 
wise, which at once comes from below like the 
voice of the lion, and from above like the 
voice of the thunder. 


Ill. 


THE EXTREME LIMIT 


Marius had arrived at the Markets. 

There all was more calm, more obscure, and 
even more motionless than in the neighbor- 
ing streets. It seemed as if the frozen peace 
of the tomb had issued from the earth and 
had spread toward the sky. 

_ A ruddy tinge, however, brought out from 

the black background the tall roofs of the 
houses which barred the Rue de la Chanvrerie 
on the side of Saint-Eustache. It was the 
reflection of the torch which burned on the 
barricade of Corinth. Marius directed his 
steps toward that glare. It led him to the 
Marché-aux-Poirées, and he caught a glimpse 
of the dark mouth-piece of the Rue des 
Précheurs. He entered it. The sentry of 
the insurgents who was watching at the other 
end did not perceive him. He felt himself 
quite close to what he was seeking, and 
he walked on tiptoe. He thus reached the 
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lane which was, as will be remembered, the 
sole communication preserved by Enjolras 
with the outside. At the corner of the last 
house on his left, he put forward his head 
and peeped into the short piece of Rue 
Mondétour. 

A little beyond the black corner of the lane 
and of the Rue de la Chanvrerie, which 
formed a large patch of shadow, in which he 
was himself buried, he perceived a light on the 
pavement, a portion of the wine-shop, and in 
the rear a lamp flickering in a sort of shapeless 
wall, and men crouching down with muskets 
on their knees. All this was scarce ten 
yards from him. It was the interior of the 
barricade. 

The houses that lined the right-hand side 
of the lane hid from him the rest of the wine- 
shop, the great barricade, and the flag. 

Marius had but one step more to take. 

Then the unhappy young man sat down ona 
post, folded his arms, and thought of his father. 

He thought of that heroic Colonel Pont- 
mercy, who had been such a proud soldier, 
who had defended under the republic the 
frontier of France, and touched under the 
Emperor the frontier of Asia, who had seen 
Genoa, Alexandria, Milan, Turin, Madrid, 
Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, Moscow, who had 
left on all the fields of victory in Europe 
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drops of the same blood which Marius had in 
his veins, who had grown gray before his 
time in discipline and command, who had 
lived with his sword-belt buckled, his epau- 
lettes falling on his chest, his cockade black- 
ened by powder, his brow wrinkled by his 
helmet, in the barracks, in the camp, in the 
bivouac, in the ambulance, and who, at the 
end of twenty years, had returned from the 
great wars with his cheek scarred, his face 
smiling, simple, tranquil, admirable, pure as 
an infant, having done everything for France, 
and nothing against her. 

He said to himself that his day had come to 
him also, that his hour had at last struck, that 
after his father he too was going to be brave, 
intrepid, bold, to run to meet bullets, to offer 
his chest to bayonets, to shed his blood, to 
seek the enemy, to seek death, that he was 
going to wage war in his turn and to descend 
into the field of battle, and that the field 
of battle into which he was going to descend 
was the street, and that this war he was about 
to wage was civil war! 

He saw civil war opening like a gulf before 
him, and that he was going to fall into it. 

Then he shuddered. 

He thought of that sword of his father 
which his grandfather had sold to a second- 
hand broker, and which he had so painfully 
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regretted. He said to himself, that it was well, 
that this valiant and chaste sword had escaped 
from him and had disappeared angrily in the 
darkness ; that if it had fled away thus, it was 
because it was intelligent, and that it had 
foreseen the future ; because it had foreboded 
the émeute, the war of the gutters, the war of 
the paving-stones, the fusillades from cellar- 
traps, the blows dealt and received from 
behind ; because, coming from Marengo and 
from Friedland, it was unwilling to go to the 
Rue de la Chanvrerie, because, after what it had 
done with the father it would not do this with 
the son! He said to himself that if that sword 
were there, if, having received it at the bed- 
side of his dead father, he had dared to take it, 
and carry it into this nocturnal combat be- 
tween Frenchmen at the street corners, it 
would assuredly have burned his hands, and 
have flashed before him like the sword of the 
angel! He said to himself that it was for- 
tunate it was not there, and that it had dis- 
appeared, that this was well, that this was 
just, that his grandfather had been the true 
guardian of the glory of his father, and that 
it was better that the colonel’s sword had been 
cried at auction, sold to a broker, thrown 
among old iron, than that it should come 
to-day to make the flank of the country bleed. 
And then he began to weep bitterly. 
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It was horrible. But what was he to do? 
To live without Cosette he could not. Since 
she had departed all left him was to die. Had 
he not given her his word of honor that he 
would die? She had gone away knowing 
this; it pleased her therefore that Marius 
should die. And then it was clear that she 
loved him no more, because she had gone 
away thus without warning him, without a 
word, without a letter, and she knew his 
address! Of what use was it to live and 
wherefore should he live now? And then, 
indeed ! to have come so far and to recoil! to 
have approached the danger and run away ! to 
have come to look at the barricade and slink 
off! to slink off, trembling, and saying: ‘‘ In 
fact, I have had enough of this, I have seen it, 
that is sufficient, this is civil war, I am off!’’ 
To abandon his friends who expected him! 
who perhaps had need of him! who were 
a handful against an army! To be false to 
everything at once, to love, to friendship, to 
his word! ‘To give his poltroonery the pre- 
text of patriotism! But this was impossible, 
and if the phantom of his father was there in 
the shadow, and saw him recoil, it would 
strike him on his loins with the flat of its sabre, 
and cry to him: ‘‘ Forward, coward !’’ 

A prey to this oscillation of his thoughts, he 
hung his head. 
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All at once he straightened himself up. A 
sort of splendid rectification made _ itself 
apparent in his mind. There is a dilatation 
of thought proper to the vicinity of the 
tomb; to be near death makes a man see 
the truth. The vision of the action upon 
which he saw himself perhaps on the point 
of entering no longer appeared to him 
lamentable, but superb. The war of the 
street became suddenly transfigured by some 
mysterious internal labor of the soul before 
the eye of his thought. All the tumultuous 
interrogation points of reverie crowded back 
upon him, but without troubling him. He did 
not leave one unanswered. 

Let us see, why should his father be indig- 
nant ? are there not cases in which insurrection 
attains to the dignity of duty ? what was there 
belittling for the son of Colonel Pontmercy in 
the combat in which he would engage? It is 
no longer Montmirail nor Champaubert ; it 
is something else. It is no longer a question 
of asacred territory, but of aholy idea. The 
country complains, so be it; but humanity 
applauds. Is it true, besides, that the country 
complains? France bleeds, but liberty smiles ; 
and on seeing the smile of liberty, France 
forgets her wound. And then, looking at 
these things from a higher point still, what 
did people mean by talking of civil war? 
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Civil war ? what does that mean? Is there 
such a thing as a foreign war? Is not every 
war between men, war between brothers ? 
War can only be qualified by its aim. There 
is neither foreign war nor civil war; there is 
only unjust war and just war. Up to the day 
when the great human concordat shall be 
concluded, war, at least that which is the 
effort of the hurrying future against the lag- 
gard past, may perhaps be necessary. What 
reproach can be brought against sucha war? 
War does not become a disgrace, the sword 
does not become a dagger, until it assassinates 
right, progress, reason, civilization, truth. 
Then, civil war or foreign war, it is iniqui- 
tous; its name is crime. Outside of that 
holy thing justice, by what right does one form 
of war despise another? by what right does 
the sword of Washington disown the pike of 
Camille Desmoulins? Leonidas against the 
foreigner, Timoleon against the tyrant, which 
is the greater? one is the defender, the other 
is the liberator. Shall we brand, without 
investigating the aim, every taking up of arms 
in the interior of a city? then, mark with 
infamy Brutus, Marcel, Arnould of Blanken- 
heim, Coligny. A war of the thickets? a 
war of the streets? Why not? such was the 
war of Ambiorix, of Artevelde, of Marnix, of 
Pelagius. But Ambiorix struggled against 
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Rome, Artevelde against France, Marnix 
against Spain, Pelagius against the Moors; all 
against the foreigner. Well, monarchy is the 
foreigner ; oppression is the foreigner ; divine 
right is the foreigner. Despotism violates the 
moral frontier as invasion violates the geo- 
graphical frontier. To drive out the tyrant 
or to drive out the English is, in either case, 
to retake your territory. There comes an 
hour when to protest no longer suffices ; after 
philosophy there must be action; living 
strength completes what the idea has sketched 
out; Prometheus Bound begins, Aristogiton 
completes ; the Zxcyclopédie enlightens minds, 
the roth of August electrifies them. After 
4éschylus, Thrasybulus ; after Diderot, Dan- 
ton. Multitudes have a tendency to accept a 
master. Their mass deposits apathy. A crowd 
easily ‘‘ totalizes’’ itself into obedience. Men 
must be stirred up, pushed, roughly treated 
by the very blessing of their deliverance, 
their eyes be hurt by the truth, light be 
hurled at them in terrible handfuls. They 
must themselves be to some extent thunder- 
struck for their own safety; such a dazzling 
awakes them. Hence the necessity for tocsins 
and for wars. It is necessary that great com- 
batants should rise, illuminate the nations by 
audacity, and shake free that sad humanity 
which is covered over by the shadow of divine 
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right, Ceesarian glory, strength, fanaticism, 
irresponsible power, and absolute majesties ; 
a mob stupidly occupied in contemplating 
in their crepuscular splendor these sombre 
triumphs of the night. Down with the tyrant ! 
But what? of whom are you speaking? do 
you call Louis-Philippe the tyrant? No; no 
more than Louis XVI. These are both what 
history is accustomed to call good kings; but 
principles cannot be broken up, the logic 
of truth is rectilinear, it is the property of 
truth to be deficient in complaisance; no 
concession then; every encroachment on 
man ought to be repressed ; there is the right 
divine in Louis XVI., there is the ‘‘ because a 
Bourbon ’’ in Louis-Philippe ; both represent 
to a certain extent the confiscation of right, 
and to sweep away universal usurpation they 
must be combated; it must be so, France 
being always the one who begins. When the 
master falls in France he falls everywhere. In 
sum, to re-establish social truth, to give back 
its throne to liberty, to give back the people 
to the people, to give back the sovereignty to 
man, to replace the purple on the head of 
France, to restore in their plenitude reason 
and equity, to suppress every germ of antagon- 
ism by restoring every man to himself, to 
annihilate the obstacle which royalty offers 
to the immense human concord, to place 
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the human race once again on a level with 
right, what cause more just, and, in con- 
sequence, what war more great? These wars 
construct peace. An enormous fortress of 
prejudices, of privileges, of superstitions, of 
falsehoods, of exactions, of abuses, of violences, 
of iniquities, of darknesses, is still standing 
on the earth with its towers of hatred. It 
must be thrown down. This monstrous mass 
must be made to crumble away. To con- 
quer at Austerlitz is great, to take the Bastille 
is immense. 

There is nobody who has not remarked it in 
himself, that the soul—and this is the marvel 
of its unity complicated with ubiquity—has 
the strange aptitude of reasoning almost 
coldly in the most violent extremities, and 
it often happens that desolate passion and 
profound despair, in the very agony of their 
blackest monologues, handle subjects and dis- 
cuss theses. Logic is mingled with convul- 
sion, and the thread of asyllogism runs without 
breaking through the lugubrious storm of 
thoughts. Such was the state of mind of 
Marius. 

While thinking thus, crushed, but resolute, 
hesitating, however, and, in sum, shuddering 
at what he was going to do, his gaze wandered 
into the interior of the barricade. The 
insurgents were conversing in whispers, without 
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moving, and that quasi-silence was perceptible 
which marks the last phase of expectation. 
Above them, at a third-floor window, Marius 
distinguished a sort of spectator or of witness 
who seemed to him singularly attentive. It 
was the porter killed by Le Cabuc. From 
below in the reflection of the torch burning 
on the pavement this head could be vaguely 
seen. Nothing was more strange in this 
sombre and uncertain light than this livid 
face, immobile, astonished, with its bristling 
hair, its open and fixed eyes and gaping 
mouth, bending over the street in an attitude 
of curiosity. 

One might have said that he who was dead 
was contemplating those who were going to die. 
A long stream of blood which had flowed 
from his head, descended in ruddy streaks 
from the window to the height of the first 
story, where it stopped. 


BOOK FOURTEEN 


THE GRANDEURS OF DESPAIR 


THE FLAG :—FIRST ACT 


Nothing came yet. Ten o’clock had struck 
by Saint-Merry’s. Enjolras and Combeferre 
were seated, carbine in hand, near the open- 
ing of the great barricade. They did not 
speak; they were listening, trying to catch 
even the dullest and the most distant sound of 
marching. 

Suddenly, in the midst of this lugubrious 
calm, a voice, clear, young, gay, which seemed 
to come from the Rue Saint-Denis, burst forth, 
and began to sing distinctly, to the old popular 
air Au clair de la lune, these lines, terminating 
in asort of cry that resembled a cock-crow: 


“* Mon nez est en larmes, 
Mon ami Bugeaud, 
Prét’-moi tes gendarmes 
Pour leur dire un mot. 
En capote bleue, 
La poule au shako, 
Voici la banheue ! 
Co-Co-Corico !” 
263 
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(‘‘ My nose is in tears, 

So, Bugeaud my friend, 

Lend your gendarmes, all ears 
To my speech to attend. 

The blue coats that draw near, 
And the plumed shakos show, 

That the suburbs are here, 
Co-Co-Corico.’’) 


They grasped each other by the hand. 

“Tt is Gavroche,’’ said Enjolras. 

‘« He is warning us,’’ said Combeferre. 

A headlong run disturbed the deserted streets, 
and a being more active than a clown was seen 
to climb over the omnibus, and Gavroche 
bounded into the barricade, all breathless, 
saying : 

‘¢My musket! Here they are.’’ 

An electric shudder ran along the whole 
barricade, and the movement of hands seeking 
muskets was heard. 

«Will you have my carbine ?’’ said Enjolras 
to the gamin. 

‘‘T want the big musket,’’ answered Gav- 
roche. 

And he took Javert’s musket. 

Two sentinels had been driven back and 
came in almost at the same time as Gavroche. 
They were the sentinel from the end of the 
street and the vedette from the Petite-Truan- 
derie. ‘The vedette in the lane des Précheurs 
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remained at his post, which indicated that 
nothing was coming from the direction of the 
bridges and the Markets. 

The Rue de la Chanvrerie, in which a few pav- 
ing-stones were scarcely visible in the reflection 
of the light which was cast on the flag, offered 
to the insurgents the aspect of a large black 
porch vaguely opening into a cloud of smoke. 

Every man proceeded to his post of combat. 

Forty-three insurgents, among whom were 
Enjolras, Combeferre, Courfeyrac, Bossuet, 
Joly, Bahorel, and Gavroche, were kneeling 
behind the great barricade, their heads even 
with the crest of the barrier, the muzzles of their 
muskets and carbines pointed over the paving- 
stones as through loop-holes, attentive, silent, 
ready to fire. Six, commanded by Feuilly, 
installed themselves, with muskets shouldered, 
at the windows of the upper stories of Corinth. 

Some minutes more elapsed, then a noise of 
steps, measured, heavy, numerous, was dis- 
tinctly heard from the direction of Saint-Leu. 
This noise, at first feeble, then precise, then 
heavy and sonorous, approached slowly, with- 
out halt, without interruption, with a con- 
tinuity tranquil and terrible. Nothing was 
audible but this. It was at once the silence and 
the noise of the statue of the commendatore, 
but this footfall of stone had something 
indescribably enormous and multiple about it 
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which aroused the idea of a multitude at the 
same time as the idea of aspectre. You might 
have fancied that you heard the fearful statue 
Legion on the march. ‘The tramp approached ; 
it approached nearer still, and stopped. It 
seemed that one could hear at the end of the 
street the breathing of many men. Nothing, 
however, could be seen, only there were dis- 
tinguishable quite at the end, in the dense 
obscurity, a multitude of metallic threads, fine 
as needles and almost imperceptible, which 
moved about like that indescribable phosphoric 
net-work which we perceive, just at the 
moment when we are falling asleep, under our 
closed eyelids, in the first mists of slumber. 
These were bayonets and musket barrels con- 
fusedly glittering in the distant reflection of 
the torch. 

There was another pause, as if on both sides 
they were awaiting. All at once out of the 
depth of that darkness, a voice, the more 
sinister because no one could be seen, and 
which seemed as if the obscurity itself was 
speaking, cried : 

‘« Who goes there ?’”’ 

At the same time could be heard the click 
of muskets being cocked. 

Enjolras replied with a sonorous and haughty 
accent : 

‘¢The French Revolution.”’ 
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«Wire !’’ said the voice. 

A flash empurpled all the facades of the 
street, as if the door of a furnace had been 
suddenly opened and suddenly closed. 

A frightful explosion burst over the barri- 
cade. ‘The red flag fell. The discharge had 
been so violent and so dense that it had severed 
the staff; that is to say, the extreme point of 
the pole of the omnibus. Some balls, which 
ricocheted from the cornices of the houses, 
penetrated the barricade and wounded several 
men. 

The impression of this first discharge was 
freezing. The attack was impetuous, and of a 
nature to make the boldest think. It was 
plain that they had, at least, to deal with a 
whole regiment. 

** Comrades,’’ cried Courfeyrac, ‘‘let us not 
waste our powder. Let us wait to reply till 
they have entered the street.’’ 

“And before all,’’ said Enjolras, ‘‘let us 
hoist the flag again!’ 

He picked up the flag which had fallen 
exactly at his feet. 

They heard outside the ring of ramrods in 
the muskets ; the troops were reloading their 
arms. 

Enjolras continued : 

‘*Who is there who has the pluck? who 
will replant the flag on the barricade ?”’ 


~ Will no one offer 2”’ 


LES MISERABLES 


Not one replied. To mount the barri- 
cade at this moment, when all the guns were 
doubtless aimed at it anew, was simply death. 
The bravest man hesitates to condemn him- 
self. Enjolras himself felt a shudder. He 
repeated : : 


te 
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Since they had arrived at Corinth and they 
had begun to construct the barricade hardly any 
further attention had been paid to Father 
Mabeuf. M. Mabeuf, however, had not quitted 
the mob. He had gone into the ground-floor 
room of the wine-shop and had seated himself 
behind the bar. There he was, so to speak, anni- 
hilated in himself. He seemed no longer to 
watch and no longer to think. Courfeyrac and 
cthers had two or three times accosted him, 
warning him of the peril, begging him to with- 
draw, without his appearing to hear them. 
When no one was speaking to him his lips 
moved as if he were answering some one, and so 
soon as people addressed him his lips became 
immovable, and his eyes no longer had an air of 
life. A few hours before the barricade was 
attacked he had assumed a posture which he had 
not quitted since, his two hands upon his two 
knees, and his head bent forward, as if he 


were looking intoaprecipice. Nothing could 
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have drawn him out of this attitude; it did 
not appear as if his spirit was in the barricade. 
When everyone else had gone to take his post 
of combat, there only remained in the base- 
ment room Javert tied to the post, an insur- 
gent with drawn sabre watching over Javert, 
and himself, Mabeuf. At the moment of the 
attack, at the detonation, the physical shock 
affected and as it were awoke him, he raised 
himself up abruptly, crossed the room, and at 
the moment when Enjolras repeated his 
appeal, ‘‘ Will no one offer?’’ the old man 
was seen on the threshold of the wine-shop. 

His presence produced a sort of commotion 
in the groups. A cry was raised : 

‘‘Tt is the voter! it is the conventionalist ! 
it is the representative of the people !”’ 

It is probable that he did not hear it. 

He walked straight to Enjolras, the insur- 
gents making way for him with a religious 
fear, he tore the flag from Enjolras, who recoiled 
petrified, and then, no one daring to arrest or 
to help him, this old man of eighty years, 
with shaking head, but firm foot, slowly began 
to ascend the staircase of paving-stones formed 
inside the barricade. It was so gloomy and 
so grand that all around him cried: ‘ Hats 
off!’’ With each step he ascended, it became 
frightful, his white hair, his decrepit face, his 
tall, bald, and wrinkled forehead, his hollow 
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eyes, his amazed and open mouth, his old arm 
raising the red banner, surged up out of 
the darkness and were agerandized in the 
bloody light of the torch, and they seemed to 
see the spectre of ’93 issuing from the earth, 
the flag of terror in its hand. 

When he was on the top of the last step, 
when this phantom, trembling and terrible, 
standing on the pile of ruins, in the presence 
of twelve hundred invisible muskets, rose up, 
in the face of death, and as if stronger than 
it, the whole barricade assumed a supernatural 
and colossal aspect in the darkness. 

There was one of those silences which occur 
only in the presence of prodigies. 

In the midst of the silence the old man 
brandished the red flag and cried: 

‘‘Long live the revolution ! long live the 
republic! fraternity! equality! and death!”’ 

Those in the barricade heard a low quick 
talking, like the murmuring of a hurried priest 
‘dispatching a prayer. It was probably the 
commissary of police making the legal sum- 
mons at the other end of the street. 

Then the same loud voice which had cried : 
<‘ who goes there ?’’ cried: 

“¢ Withdraw !”’ 

M. Mabeuf, livid, haggard, his eyeballs illu- 
minated by the lugubrious flames of insanity, 
raised the flag above his head and repeated : 
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“Long live the republic 

‘« Fire!’’ said the voice. 

A second discharge, like a round of grape- 
shot, burst against the barricade. 

The old man sank on his knees, then drew 
himself up, let the flag drop, and fell backwards 
upon the pavement within, like a log, at 
full length and his arms crossed over his 
breast. 

Streams of blood flowed under him. His 
aged face, pale and sad, seemed to be gazing 
at heaven. 

One of those emotions superior to man, 
which makes him even forget to defend 
himself, seized on the insurgents, and they 
approached the corpse with a respectful 


dismay. 

‘‘What men these regicides are!’’ said 
Enjolras. 

Courfeyrac whispered in the ear of En- 
jolras : 


*« This is only for you, and I do not wish to 
diminish the enthusiasm. But this man was 
anything but a regicide. I knew him. He 
was called Father Mabeuf. I do not know 
what was the matter with him to-day. But 
he was a brave blockhead. Look at his 
header 

‘¢'The head of a blockhead and the heart of 
Brutus,”’ replied Enjolras. 
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Then he raised his voice: 

“¢ Citizens ! this is the example that the old 
give to the young. We hesitated, he came! 
we recoiled, he advanced! This is what those 
who tremble with old age teach those who 
tremble with fear! This patriarch is august 
before his country. He has had a long life 
and a magnificent death! Now let us shield 
this corpse, let each of us defend this dead old 
man as he would defend his living father, and 
let his presence in the midst of us render the 
barricade impregnable.’’ 

A murmur of gloomy but energetic adhesion 
followed these words. 

Enjolras bent down, raised the head of the 
old man, and stern, he kissed his forehead, 
then, stretching out his arms and handling the 
dead man with tender caution, as if afraid of 
hurting him, he took off from him his coat, 
showing to all the blood-stained holes, and said : 

‘« There, now, is our flag.”’ 


YL 


GAVROCHE WOULD HAVE DONE BET- 
TER TO ACCEPT THE CARBINE 
OF ENJOLRAS 


They threw over Father Mabeuf a long 
black shawl of the widow Hucheloup. Six 
men made of their muskets a litter, on it they 
placed the corpse, and that they carried, heads 
bared, with a solemn slowness, toa large table 
in the ground-floor room. 

These men, entirely engaged with the grave 
and sacred thing they were doing, no longer 
thought of the perilous situation in which they 
themselves were. 

When the corpse passed near to Javert, 
wholly impassible, Enjolras said to the spy: 

‘eV oul directly.” 

During this time the little Gavroche, who 
alone had not left his post, and had remained 
on the watch, believed that he saw some men 
approaching the barricade stealthily. All at 
once he cried: 

** Look out !’’ 
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Courfeyrac, Enjolras, Jean Prouvaire, Com- 
beferre, Joly, Bahorel, Bossuet, all hurried 
tumultuously out of the wine-shop. There 
was barely time. They perceived a sparkling 
depth of bayonets undulating on the crest of 
the barricade. Municipal Guards of tall 
stature were penetrating, some by striding over 
the omnibus, others by the opening, driving 
before them the gamin, who fell back, but did 
not fly. 

The moment was critical. It was that first 
formidable moment of inundation when the 
river rises to the level of the dam and the 
water begins to filter through the fissures of 
the dyke. One second more and the barricade 
had been taken. 

Bahorel threw himself upon the first Muni- 
cipal Guard who entered, and killed him at 
the very muzzle of his carbine; the second 
killed Bahorel with a bayonet-thrust. Another 
had already prostrated Courfeyrac, who was 
crying: ‘‘Help!’’ The tallest of them all, 
a species of Colossus, was marching upon 
Gavroche, with fixed bayonet. The gamin 
raised in his little arms the enormous musket 
of Javert, resolutely aimed at the giant, and 
pulled the trigger. Nothing went off. Javert 
had not loaded his musket. The Municipal 
Guard burst into a laugh, and raised his 
bayonet over the child. 
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Before the bayonet had touched Gavroche, 
the musket fell from the hands of the soldier, 
a ball had struck the Municipal Guard in the 
middle of the forehead, and he fell upon his 
back. A second ball struck in the middle 
of his chest the other guard who had assailed 
Courfeyrac, and threw him upon the pavement. 

It was Marius who had just entered the 
barricade. 


IV: 


THE BARREL OF POWDER 


Marius, still concealed in the corner of the 
Rue Mondeétour, had watched the first phase 
of the combat irresolute and trembling. How- 
ever, he was not able to resist for long that 
mysterious and sovereign vertigo which may 
be called the appeal from the abyss. Be- 
fore the immensity of the peril, before the 
death of M. Mabeuf, that funereal enigma, 
before Bahorel killed, Courfeyrac crying: 
‘help !’’ this child menaced, his friends to 
succor or avenge, all hesitation vanished, and 
he rushed into the fray, his two pistols in hand. 
With the first shot he had saved Gavroche, 
and with the second delivered Courfeyrac. 

At the shots, at the cries of the wounded 
guards, the assailants clambered up the in- 
trenchment, over the crest of which could now 
be seen more than half of the bodies of crowd- 
ing Municipal Guards, soldiers of the line, 
National Guards from the suburbs, musket 
in hand. They covered already more than 
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two-thirds of the barricade, but they no longer 
leaped down into the enclosure, as if they were 
hesitating, fearing some snare. They looked 
down into the obscure barricade as they would 
have peered into a den of lions. The light of 
the torch only illuminated their bayonets, their 
bearskin shakos, and the upper part of their 
anxious and irritated faces. 

Marius had no more arms, he had thrown 
away his discharged pistols, but he had noticed 
the barrel of gunpowder in the basement-room 
near the door. 

As he half turned round to look in that 
direction a soldier aimed at him. At the 
moment when the soldier aimed at Marius, a 
hand was laid on the muzzle of his musket 
and stopped it up. It was somebody who had 
sprung forward, a young workman in velvet 
pantaloons. The shot was fired, passed 
through the hand, and probably also the 
workman, for he fell, but the ball did not 
hit Marius. All this, in the smoke, was 
rather guessed than seen. Marius, who was 
entering the lower basement, hardly noticed 
this. Still he had confusedly seen the gun 
pointed at him, and that hand which had 
stopped it, and he had heard the explosion. 
But in minutes like this things that men see 
vacillate and rush headlong, and men stop at 
nothing. They feel themselves obscurely 
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impelled toward deeper shadow still, and all 
is mist. 

The insurgents, surprised but not terrified, 
had rallied. Enjolras had cried: ‘‘ Wait ! do 
not fire at hazard!’’ In the first confusion 
in fact they might wound one another. The 
majority had gone up to the window of the 
first story, and to the dormer windows, whence 
they dominated the assailants. The more 
determined, with Enjolras, Courfeyrac, Jean 
Prouvaire, and Combeferre, were haughtily 
standing with their backs against the houses 
at the end, unprotected, and facing the lines 
of soldiers and guards who crowned the barri- 
cade. 

All this was done without precipitation, 
with that strange and menacing gravity which 
precedes a combat. On both sides they were 
taking aim at each other within point-blank 
range, they were so near that they could con- 
verse without raising their voices. When 
they were at the point where the spark was 
about to shoot forth, an officer wearing a gor- 
get and heavy epaulettes stretched out his 
sword and said: 

““Take aim !’’ 

‘¢ Fire !’’ said Enjolras. 

The two detonations took place at the 
same moment, and everything disappeared in 
smoke. 
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An acrid and _ stifling smoke, in which 
writhed, with faint and hollow groans, the 
dying and the wounded. 

When the smoke was dispersed, the two 
lines of combatants could be seen, thinned, 
but still at the same spot, reloading their arms 
in silence. 

All at once was heard a thundering voice 
which cried: 

«Begone, or I'll blow up the barricade !”’ 

All turned to the side whence came the voice. 

Marius had entered the basement-room and - 
had taken the barrel of powder, then he had 
profited by the smoke and sort of obscure mist 
which filled the intrenched space, to glide 
along the barricade up to the cage of paving- 
stones in which the torch was fixed. To tear 
out the torch, to place in its stead the barrel 
of powder, to throw down the pile of paving- 
stones upon the barrel, which became at once 
unheaded with a sort of terrible obedience, 
all this had only occupied Marius so much time 
as stooping down and rising up again; and 
now all, National Guards, Municipal Guards, 
officers, soldiers, collected at the other end of 
the barricade, gazed at him in stupor, his foot 
on the paving-stones, the torch in his hand, 
his stern face lighted up by a fatal resolution, 
bending the flame of the torch toward that 
formidable heap, in which the broken barrel 
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of powder could be distinguished, and utter- 
ing the terrifying cry : 

“Begone, or I’ll blow up the barricade !”’ 

Marius, upon this barricade after the octo- 
genarian, was the vision of the young revolu- 
tion after the apparition of the old. 

‘¢ Blow up the barricade! ’’ said a sergeant, 
“‘and yourself also! ’’ 

Marius answered : 

<‘And myself also ! ’’ 

And he bent the torch toward the barrel of 
powder. 

But there was no one left on the barricade. 
The assailants, leaving their dead and their 
wounded, fell back pell-mell and in disorder 
toward the extremity of the street, and were 
lost again in the night. It was a complete 
rout. 

The barricade was saved. 


Mi: 


END OF THE VERSES OF JEAN 
PROUVAIRE 


All surrounded Marius. Courfeyrac fell on 
his neck. 

‘*You here 

‘‘ What happiness !’’ said Combeferre. 

‘¢ You came in the nick. of time!’ said 
Bossuet. 

‘Without you I had been dead !’’ remarked 
Courfeyrac. 

‘« Without you I had been gobbled !’’ added 
Gavroche. 

Marius demanded : 

“¢ Where is the chief? ”’ 

“You are chief,’’ said Enjolras. 

Marius had had the whole day through a 
furnace in his brain, now it was a tornado. 
This tornado which was in him produced on 
him the effect of being outside of himself and 
of carrying him away. It seemed to him as if 
he were already an immense distance from life. 
His two luminous months of joy and love sud- 


denly terminated at this frightful precipice, 
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Cosette lost to him, this barricade, M. Mabeuf 
letting himself be killed for the republic, him- 
self a chief of the insurgents, all these things 
seemed to him a monstrous nightmare. He 
was obliged to make a mental effort to remind 
himself that all which surrounded him was 
real. Marius had not lived long enough yet 
to know that nothing is so imminent as the 
impossible, and that what must be always fore- 
seen is the unforeseen. He was a spectator of 
his own drama, as if it were a piece of which 
he coimprehended nothing. 

In this fog in which his mind was wrapped, 
he did not recognize Javert, who, fastened to 
his post, had not made a movement of his head 
during the attack on the barricade, and who 
watched the revolt buzzing round him with 
the resignation of a martyr and the majesty of 
a judge. Marius did not even perceive him. 

Meanwhile, the assailants no longer stirred, 
they could be heard marching and swarm- 
ing at the end of the street, but they did 
not venture forward, may-be that they were 
waiting for orders, may-be that before rushing 
again upon this impregnable redoubt they 
desired reinforcements. The insurgents had — 
posted sentries, and some who were students 
in medicine had begun to dress the wounded. 

They had thrown the tables out of the wine- 
shop, with the exception of the two tables 
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reserved for the lint and the cartridges, and 
the table on which lay Father Mabeuf; they 
had added them to the barricade, and had 
replaced them in the basement-room by the 
mattresses off the beds of the Widow Huch- 
eloup and of the servant-girls. Upon these 
mattresses they laid the wounded. As for the 
three poor creatures who lived in Corinth, no 
one knew what had become of them. They 
were found at length hidden in the cellar. 

A poignant emotion came to darken the joy 
of the liberated barricade. 

The roll call was made, one of the insur- 
gents was missing. And who? One of the 
dearest, one of the most valiant, Jean Prou- 
vaire. They sought for him among the 
wounded, he was not there. ‘They sought for 
him among the dead, he was not there. He 
was evidently a prisoner. 

Combeferre said to Enjolras : 

‘“‘They have our friend; we have their 
agent. Do youcare for the death of this spy ?”’ 

“¢ Yes,’’ replied Enjolras, ‘‘ but less than for 
the life of Jean Prouvaire.”’ 

This was said in the basement-room close 
to the post of Javert. 

“‘Well,’’ continued Combeferre, ‘‘I am 
going to fasten my handkerchief to my cane, 
and go as a flag of truce to offer to give them 
their man for ours.’’ 
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*¢Listen,’’ said Enjolras, laying his hand 
on the arm of Combeferre. 

There was a significant clicking of arms at 
the end of the street. 

They heard a manly voice cry: 

‘Long live France! long live the future.’’ 

They recognized the voice of Prouvaire. 

A flash passed and a detonation burst forth. 

The silence returned. 

‘©They have killed him,’’ cried Combe- 
ferre. 

Enjolras looked at Javert and said to him: 

‘* Your friends have just shot you.’’ 


Vee 


THE AGONY OF DEATH AFTER THE 
AGONY OF LIFE 


A singularity of this sort of war, is that the 
attack on barricades is almost always made in 
the front, and that in general the assailants 
abstain from turning the positions, either be- 
cause they dread ambuscades, or because they 
are afraid to engage in tortuous streets. The 
whole attention of the insurgents was, conse- 
quently, directed to the great barricade, which 
was evidently the constantly threatened point, 
and where infallibly the contest would recom- 
mence. Marius, however, thought of the little 
barricade, and went to it. It was deserted, 
and was not guarded except by the lamp which 
flickered among the paving-stones. However, 
the Mondeétour lane and the branch streets of 
the Petite-Truanderie and du Cygne were 
profoundly quiet. 

As Marius, after making his inspection, was 
retiring, he heard his name feebly uttered in 
the obscurity : 


“Monsieur Marius 
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He shuddered, for he recognized the voice 
which had called him two hours before through 
the grating in the Rue Plumet. 

Only this voice now seemed to be but a 
breath. 

He looked around him and saw no one. 

Marius fancied he was mistaken, and that 
it was an illusion added by his spirit to the 
extraordinary realities which were pressing 
around him. He took a step to leave the 
remote angle in which the barricade was 
placed. : 

‘Monsieur Marius!’’ repeated the voice. 

This time he could not doubt, for he had 
heard distinctly; he looked and saw noth- 
ing. . 

‘‘At your feet,’’ said the voice. 

He stooped down, and saw in the shadow 
a form which was dragging itself toward him. 
It was crawling along the pavement. It was 
this that had spoken to him. 

The lamp permitted him to distinguish a 
blouse, pantaloons of torn, coarse velvet, bare 
feet, and something that resembled a pool of 
blood. Marius also caught a glimpse of a 
pale face, which raised itself toward him, and 
which said to him: 

“You do not recognize me?”’ 

Ke Nios 

“¢ Eponine. ” 
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Marius eagerly stooped down. It was in 
fact that hapless girl. She was dressed as a man. 

‘‘How came you here? what are you 
deing were?” 

‘‘T am dying,’’ said she to him. 

There are words and incidents that wake 
up beings that are crushed. Marius cried with 
a Start : 

“*You are wounded! Wait, I will carry 
you into the room. Your wound shall be 
dressed. Is it serious? how shall I catch hold 
of you so as not to hurt you? where do you 
suffer? Help! my God! But what did you 
come to do here? ”’ 

And he essayed to pass his arm under her 
to lift her. 

In lifting her he touched her hand. 

She uttered a feeble cry. 

‘¢ Have I hurt you?’’ demanded Marius. 

fA Tittle: 

“But I only touched your hand.”’ 

She raised her hand into the sight of 
Marius, and Marius in the middle of that hand 
saw a black hole. 

‘‘What is the matter with your hand?”’ 
said he. 

“(Tt is pierceds** 

Me Piercedeias 

Vers 

‘* By what ?”’ 
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‘« By a ball.”’ 

“How ?”’ 

** Did you see a musket aimed at you?”’ 

‘* Yes, and a hand which stopped it up.”’ 

‘* Tt was mine.’’ 

Marius shuddered : 

‘‘What madness! Poor child! But all 
the better, if that is your wound, it is nothing. 
Let me carry you to a bed. Your wound 


‘shall be dressed, people do not die of a pierced 


hand.’’ 

She murmured : 

‘The ball passed through my hand but it 
came out of my back. It is useless to take 
me from here. I will tell you how you can 
dress my wound better than a surgeon. Sit 
down near me on that stone.”’ 

He obeyed ; she laid her head on the knees of 
Marius, and, without looking at him, she said : 

‘‘Oh! that is good! How comforting it 
is! There! I donot suffer any more.’”’ 

She remained for a moment in silence, then 
she turned her head with an effort, and gazed 
at Marius. 

“Do you know, Monsieur Marius? It 
worried me that you should go into that 
garden, it was foolish of me, since it was I 
who showed you the house, and then, indeed, 
T ought to have known that a young man 
like you .5)2"" 
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She broke off, and leaping over the sombre 
transitions which were without doubt in her 
mind, she added with a_ heart-rending 
smile : 

*¢ You thought me ugly, did you not? ”’ 

She continued : 

*«See, you are lost! Now no one will get 
out of the barricade. It was I who brought 
you here, hold! You are going to die, I feel 
sure. And still when I saw that he aimed at 
you, I laid my hand on the muzzle of his 
musket. How droll it is! But it was because 
I wished to die before you, When I had 
received that ball I dragged myself here, no 
one saw me, no one picked me up. I waited 
for you, Isaid: ‘He will not come then?’ 
Oh! if you knew, I bit my blouse, I was 
suffering so much! Now Iam well. Do you 
remember the day when I came into your 
room and when I looked at myself in your 
mirror, and the day when I met you on the 
boulevard near some workwomen? How the 
birds sang! It is not so very long ago. You 
gave me a hundred sous, and I said to you: 
‘I do not want your money.’ Did you pick 
up your piece at all? You are not rich. I 
did not think to tell you to pick it up. The 
sun was shining, it was not at all cold. Do 
you remember, Monsieur Marius? Oh! Iam 
happy! Everybody is going to die.”’ 
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She had an air, wild, grave, and heart- 
rending. Her ragged blouse displayed her 
naked throat. While speaking she rested her 
pierced hand on her breast, where there was 
another hole, and whence every moment a 
flow of blood spurted like a jet of wine from 
an open bung. 

Marius gazed at this unfortunate creature 
with profound compassion. 

‘Oh!’ continued she suddenly, ‘‘it is 
coming back. I choke!”’ 

She raised her blouse and bit it, and her 
legs writhed on the pavement. 

At this moment the crowing voice of the 
little Gavroche could be heard in the barri- 
cade. The lad had mounted upon a table to 
load his musket and was gaily singing the 
song then so popular : 

“ En voyant Lafayette, 
Le gendarme répéte + 
Sauvons-nous ! sauvons-nous ! sauvons-nous |” 


(“ Lafayette meets his eyes, 
And the gendarme outcries, 
Save we! Save we! Save we ourselves! ”’ ) 


Eponine raised herself and listened, then 
she murmured : 

STE igs." 

And turning toward Marius: 

‘My brother is here. He must not see 
me. He would scold me.’’ 
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“‘ Your brother! ’’ demanded Marius, as he 
thought most bitterly and dolorously in his 
heart of the duties which his father had 
bequeathed him toward the Thénardiers, 
‘¢ which is your brother ?”’ 

‘é That little one.’ 

“¢ The one who is singing ?’’ 

Ves,” 

Marius made a move. 

‘Oh! do not go away!’’ said she, ‘‘it 
will not be long now !”’ 

She was almost sitting up, but her voice was 
very low and broken by hiccoughs. At in- 
tervals the death-rattle interrupted her. She 
put her face as near as she could to the face 
of Marius. She added with a strange expres- 
sion : 

‘Come, I do not wish to play you a trick. 
I have in my pocket a letter for you. Since 
yesterday. 1 was told to put it in the post. 
I kept it. I did not wish it to reach you. 
But, perhaps, you will not be angry with me 
when we meet again directly. We are going 
to meet again, are we not? ‘Take your 
letter.” 

She seized convulsively the hand of Marius 
with her wounded hand, but she seemed no 
longer to feel the suffering. She placed the 
hand of Marius in the pocket of her blouse. 
Marius really felt a paper there. 
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‘Take it,’’ said she. 

Marius took the letter. 

She made a sign of satisfaction and of con- 
tentment. 

‘‘Now, for my trouble, promiseme . . . ”’ 

And she stopped. 

‘‘What?’’? demanded Marius. 

‘« Promise me ! ”’ 

‘¢T promise you.”’ 

*¢ Promise me to give me a kiss on the fore- 
head when I am dead.—I shall feel it.’’ 

She let her head fall again on the knees of 
Marius and her eyelids closed. He believed 
the poor soul had departed. Eponine re- 
mained motionless ; all at once, at the moment 
when Marius believed her forever asléep, she 
slowly opened her eyes, on which appeared 
the sombre profundity of death, and said to 
him with an accent whose gentleness seemed 
already to come from another world: 

‘«¢ And then, do you know, Monsieur Marius, 
I believe that I was a little bit in love with 
you.”’ 

She tried to smile once more, and expired. 


Vii. 


GAVROCHE A PROFOUND CALCULATOR 
OF DISTANCES 


Marius kept his promise. He deposited 
a kiss on this livid forehead, upon which 
beaded an icy sweat. It was not an infidelity 
to Cosette; it was a pensive and sweet fare- 
well to an unhappy soul. 

He had not taken without trembling the 
letter which Eponine had given him. He had 
immediately suspected an event in it. He 
was impatient to read it. The heart of man is 
so constituted, that the unfortunate child had 
scarcely closed her eyes ere Marius thought of 
unfolding this paper. He gently laid her 
on the ground and went off. Something told 
him that he could not read this letter in the 
presence of this corpse. 

He walked up to a candle in the basement- 
room. It was a little note folded and sealed 
with the elegant care of women. The address 
was in a feminine handwriting, and ran: 

‘To Monsieur, Monsieur Marius Pontmercy, 


at M. Courfeyrac’s, No.16, Rue de la Verrerie.’’ 
294 
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He broke the seal and read: 

“« My well-beloved, alas! my father insists 
on our going away at once. We shall be this 
evening at No. 7, Rue de l’Homme-Armeé. 
In eight days weshall bein England. Cosette. 
4 June.”’ 

Such was the innocence of this love, that 
Marius did not even know the handwriting of 
Cosette. 

What had happened may be told in a few 
words. Eponine had done it all. After the 
night of June 3 she had had a double thought, 
to foil the projects of her father and of the 
bandits upon the house in the Rue Plumet, 
and to separate Marius from Cosette. She had 
changed rags with the first young scamp she 
met, who had thought it amusing to dress as 
a woman, while Eponine disguised herself as a 
man. It wasshe who in the Champ de Mars had 
given to Jean Valjean the expressive warning: 
Remove. Jean Valjean had returned straight 
home and said to Cosette: We shall start thts 
evening and go to the Rue de l’ Homme-Armé 
with Toussaint. Next week we shall be in Lon- 
don. Cosette, astounded by this unexpected 
blow, had written in haste two lines to Marius. 
But how was she to put the letter in the post? 
She never went out alone, and Toussaint, sur- 
prised by such an errand, would certainly show 
the letter to M. Fauchelevent. In this anxiety, 
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Cosette had noticed through the grating Epo- 
nine in a man’s dress, who now without cessa- 
tion prowled around the garden. Cosette had 
called ‘‘ this young workman,’’ and had given 
him five francs and the letter, saying to him: 
“« Carry this letter immediately to its address.’’ 
Eponine put the letter in her pocket. The 
next day, June 5, she had gone to Courfeyrac’s 
to ask for Marius, not to hand him the letter, 
but, a thing which every jealous and loving 
soul will comprehend, ‘‘to see.’? ‘There she 
waited for Marius, or at least for Courfeyrac,— 
always to see. When Courfeyrac said to her: 
‘we are going to the barricades,’’ an idea 
crossed her mind. To throw herself into this 
death as she would have thrown herself into 
any other, and to push Marius into it. She 
had followed Courfeyrac, assured herself of the 
spot where the barricade was being constructed; 
and quite sure, since Marius had not received 
any notice and because she had intercepted the 
letter, that he would be at nightfall at the 
rendezvous of every evening, she went to the 
Rue Plumet, waited for Marius there, and 
gave him, in the name of his friends, that 
summons, which must, thought she, lead him 
to the barricade. She counted on the despair 
of Marius when he did not find Cosette; she 
was not mistaken. She herself returned to the 
Rue de la Chanvrerie. We have seen what 
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she did there. She died with that tragic joy 
of jealous hearts, which drags the beloved being 
down to his death and whichsays: ‘‘ nobody 
shall have him !’’ 

Marius covered with kisses the letter of 
Cosette. She loved him then! He had for 
a moment the idea that he need not, now, die. 
Then he said to himself: ‘‘ She is going away. 
Her father is taking her to England, and my 
grandfather refuses to consent to the marriage. 
Nothing is changed in this fatality.’’ Dreamers 
like Marius have these supreme despondencies, 
and desperate resolves issue from them. The 
fatigue of living is insupportable; death is 
the sooner over. 

Then he thought that there remained two 
duties to accomplish: to inform Cosette of 
his death, and send her his last farewell, and 
to save from the imminent catastrophe, which 
was preparing, that poor boy, the brother of 
Eponine and the son of Thénardier. 

He had with him a pocket-book ; the same 
which had contained the pages on which he 
had written so many love-thoughts for Cosette. 
He tore out a leaf, and wrote in pencil these 
few lines: 

‘‘OQur marriage was impossible. I asked 
my grandfather, he has refused ; I am without 
fortune, and you also. I ran to your house, I 
did not find you there, you know the promise 
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I gave you, I keep it. I die. I love you. 
When you read this, my soul will be near you, 
and will smile upon you.”’ 

Having nothing with which to seal this 
letter, he merely folded the paper in four and 
wrote on it this address: 

To Mademoiselle Cosette Fauchelevent, at 
M. Fauchelevent's, No. 7, Rue de 1? Homme- 
Armeé. 

The letter folded, he stood for a moment 
pensively, took out his pocket-book again, 
opened it and wrote with the same pencil 
on the first page these four lines : 

‘‘My- name is Marius Pontmercy. Carry 
my body to the house of my grandfather, M. 
Gillenormand, No. 6, Rue des Filles-du-Cal- 
vaire, in the Marais.’’ 

He returned the pocket-book into the 
pocket of his coat, then called Gavroche. 
The lad, at the voice of Marius, ran up with 
his joyous and devoted look. 

‘Will you do something for me?”’ 

‘« Everything,’’ said Gavroche. ‘‘ God of 
the good God! without you, in truth, I should 
have been cooked.’’ 

«You see this letter’?’’ 

CPV et 

‘“*Take it. Leave the barricade at once,’’ 
(Gavroche, disturbed, began to scratch his 
ear), ‘‘and to-morrow morning you will 
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deliver it at its address, to Mademoiselle 
Cosette, at M. Fauchelevent’s, No. 7, Rue de 
V? Homme-Armé.”’ 

The heroic child replied : 

‘Ah! well, but! during that time the 
barricade will be taken, and I shall not be 
here, 

‘The barricade will not be attacked again 
before daybreak, according to all appearances, 
and it will not be taken before to-morrow 
midday.”’ 

The new respite which the assailants granted 
to the barricade was in fact prolonged. It 
was one of those intermittences frequent in 
nocturnal combats, which are always followed 
by a redoubled rabidness. 

‘*Well,’’ said Gavroche, ‘‘suppose I go 
and deliver your letter to-morrow morning?” 

“Tt will be too late. The barricade will 
probably be blockaded, all the streets will be 
guarded, and you will not be able to get 
out. Be off at once.”’ 

Gavroche could not find anything to re- 
ply, he stood there, undecided, and scratch- 
ing his head sorrowfully. All at once, with 
one of his bird-like movements, he seized the 
letter. 

«¢ All right,’’ said he. 

And he started off running by the Mondé- 
tour lane. 
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Gavroche had had an idea which decided 
him, but which he did not mention for fear 
that Marius should make some objection. 

That idea was this: 

“Tt is scarcely midnight, the Rue de 
l’Homme-Armé is not far, I will carry the let- 
ter immediately and I can be back in time.” 


BOOK “FIFTEEN 


THE RUE DE L’HOMME-ARME 
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What are the convulsions of a city com- 
pared with the émeutes of a soul? Man is a 
greater profundity still than a people. Jean 
Valjean at this very moment was a prey toa 
frightful upheaval. All the gulfs were re- 
opened within him. He too was shivering 
like Paris, on the threshold of a formidable 
and obscure revolution. A few hours had 
sufficed. His destiny and his conscience were 
brusquely covered with shadows. Of him 
also, as of Paris, it might be said: ‘‘ the two 
principles are face to face.’’ The white angel 
and the black angel are about to wrestle with 
each other on the bridge of the abyss. Which 
of the two will hurl the other down? Which 
shall sweep him away ? 

On the evening of that same day, June 5, 
Jean Valjean, accompanied by Cosette and by 
Toussaint, had installed himself in the Rue 
de l’Homme-Armé. A catastrophe awaited 
him there. 

303 
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Cosette had not quitted the Rue Plumet 
without an essay at resistance. For the first 
time since they had lived together, the will of 
Cosette and the will of Jean Valjean had 
shown themselves distinct, and had been, if 
not conflicting, at least contradictory. There 
had been objection on one side and inflexi- 
bility on the other. The abrupt advice: 
Remove, thrown by a stranger to Jean Val- 
jean, had alarmed him to the point of making 
him absolute. He fancied himself tracked 
and pursued. Cosette had to yield. 

Both had arrived at the Rue de l’Homme- 
Armé without opening their mouths, and 
without speaking a word, each absorbed in 
their personal preoccupation; Jean Valjean 
was so anxious that he did not notice the sad- 
ness of Cosette, Cosette was so sad that she 
did not notice the inquietude of Jean Val- 
jean. 

Jean Valjean had brought Toussaint, which 
he had never done in his previous absences. 
He foresaw that he might never return per- 
haps to the Rue Plumet, and that he could 
neither leave Toussaint behind him nor tell 
her his secret. Moreover, he felt her to be 
devoted and safe. The treachery of a domes- 
tic to a master begins with curiosity. Now, 
Toussaint, as if she had been predestined to be 
the servant of Jean Valjean, was not curious. 
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She was wont to say, through her stammer- 
ing, in her patois of a Barneville peasant: 
“*T am from same to same; I think my deed ; 
the remainder is not my labor. (I am so; I 
do my work; the rest is not my affair.)”’ 

In his departure from the Rue Plumet, 
which had been almost a flight, Jean Valjean 
took away with him nothing but the little em- 
balmed valise, christened by Cosette the z- 
separable. Full trunks would have required 
porters, and porters are witnesses. They had 
had a coach come to the door in the Rue de 
Babylone and they had gone away in it. 

It was with great difficulty that Toussaint 
had obtained permission to pack up a little 
linen and clothing and a few toilet articles. 
Cosette, herself, only took her writing-desk 
and her blotting-case. 

Jean Valjean, to heighten the solitude and 
mystery of this disappearance, had arranged it 
in such fashion as not to quit the pavilion in 
the Rue Plumet till nightfall, which had given 
Cosette time to write her note to Marius. 
They had arrived at the Rue de |’Homme- 
Armé after nightfall. 

They went to bed silently. 

The lodging in the Rue de l’Homme- 
Armé was situated in a rear-court, on the sec- 
ond story, and was composed of two bed-rooms, 
a dining-room, and a kitchen adjoining the 
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dining-room, with a loft where there was a 
folding-bed, that fell to the lot of Toussaint. 
The dining-room was at the same time an 
ante-room and separated the two bed-rooms. 
The apartments were provided with the neces- 
sary articles of furniture. 

We are reassured almost as foolishly as we 
are alarmed ; human nature is so constituted. 
Scarcely had Jean Valjean reached the Rue 
de ’ Homme-Armé when his anxiety cleared 
away and, by degrees, was dissipated. ‘There 
are calming spots which act in some sort 
mechanically on the mind. Obscure street, 
peaceful inhabitants. Jean Valjean felt an 
indescribable contagion of tranquility in this 
lane of ancient Paris, so narrow that it is 
barred against vehicles by a transverse beam, 
placed upon two posts, which is dumb and 
deaf in the midst of the noisy town, twilight 
in broad day, and, so to speak, incapable of 
emotions between its two heights of century- 
old houses, which are silent like the patriarchs 
they are. There is in this street a stagnant 
oblivion. Jean Valjean breathed there. How 
was it possible that he could be found 
there? 

His first care was to place the ¢nseparable 
by his side. 

He slept soundly. Night gives counsels, 
we might add: night appeases. ‘The next 
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morning he woke up almost gay. He found 
the dining-room charming, although it was 
hideous, furnished with an old round table, a 
low sideboard, surmounted by a_ hanging 
mirror, a rickety arm-chair, and a few chairs 
encumbered with Toussaint’s parcels. In one 
of these parcels could be perceived through an 
opening the National Guard uniform of Jean 
Valjean. 

As for Cosette, she made Toussaint bring 
her a basin of soup to her bed-room, and did 
not make her appearance till evening. 

Toward five o’clock, Toussaint, who was 
coming and going very busy about this small 
removal, placed on the table of the dining- 
room a cold fowl, that Cosette, out of defer- 
ence to her father, consented to look at. 

This done, Cosette, on pretext of a persist- 
ent headache, said good-night to Jean Valjean, 
and shut herself up in her bed-room. Jean 
Valjean ate a wing of the fowl with appetite, 
and with his elbows on the table, growing 
reassured little by little, regained a feeling of 
his security. 

While he was making this frugal dinner, 
he vaguely noticed, on two or three occasions, 
the stammering of Toussaint, who said to 
him: ‘Monsieur, there is a row, they are 
fighting in Paris.’’ But, absorbed in a mul- 
titude of internal combinations, he had not 
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paid any attention. Truth to tell, he had 
not heard her. 

He arose and began walking from the win- 
dow to the door, and from the door to the 
window, more and more appeased. 

With this calm, Cosette, his sole preoccupa- 
tion, came back into his mind. Not that he 
was alarmed by this headache, a slight attack 
of the nerves, a young girl’s pouting, a mo- 
mentary cloud, which would disappear in a 
day or two; but he thought of the future, 
and, as usual, thought of it with gentleness. 
After all, he saw no obstacle to his happy 
life resuming its course. At certain hours 
everything seems impossible ; at other hours 
everything appears easy; Jean Valjean was 
in one of those good hours. They ordinarily 
come after the bad, as day after night, 
by that law of succession and of contrast 
which is the very basis of nature, and which 
superficial minds call antithesis. In this 
peaceful street where he had sought refuge, 
Jean Valjean disengaged himself from all that 
had troubled him for some time. From the 
very fact that he had seen much darkness he 
was beginning to perceive a little azure. To 
have quitted the Rue Plumet without compli- 
cation and without incident was a good step 
gained. Perhaps it would be wise to leave 
the country, were it only for a few months, 
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and to go to London. Well, they would go. 
To be in France, to be in England, what did 
that matter, provided he had Cosette near 
him? Cosette was his nation. Cosette sufficed 
for his happiness; the idea that he himself 
perhaps did not suffice for the happiness of 
Cosette, that idea which had formerly been his 
fever and his insomnia, did not even present 
itself to his mind. He was in a collapse of 
all his past griefs and in a full optimism. 
Cosette, being near to him, she seemed to be 
his; an optical effect which everybody has 
proved. He arranged with himself, and with 
every sort of facility, the departure for 
England with Cosette, and he saw his felicity 
reconstructed, no matter where, in the per- 
spectives of his reverie. 

While yet walking up and down, with slow 
steps, his eye all of a sudden encountered 
something strange. 

He noticed, facing him in the inclined 
mirror which surmounted the sideboard, and 
read distinctly these four lines which follow: 

“¢ My well-beloved, alas! my father insists 
on our going away at once. We shall be this 
evening at No. 7, Rue del’Homme-Armé. In 
eight days we shall be in England. Cosette. 
4 June.’’ 

Jean Valjean stopped, haggard. 

Cosette, on arriving, had placed her 
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blotting-case on the sideboard facing the mir- 
ror, and, immersed in her dolorous anguish, 
had forgotten it there, without even remarking 
that she had left it open, and open precisely 
at the page on which she had dried the four 
lines written by her and which she had 
intrusted to the young workman passing by 
the Rue Plumet. The writing was imprinted 
on the blotting-paper. 

The mirror reflected the writing. 

There resulted what is called in geometry a 
symmetrical image; so that the writing 
reversed on the blotting-paper was shown 
corrected in the mirror, and presented its 
original form; and Jean Valjean had before 
his eyes the letter written the previous even- 
ing by Cosette to Marius. 

It was simple and crushing. 

Jean Valjean walked up to the mirror. He 
re-read those four lines, but he did not believe 
them. They produced on him the effect of 
appearing in a flash of lightning. It was an 
hallucination. It was impossible. It was not. 

Little by little his perception became more 
precise ; he looked at the blotting-case of Co- 
sette, and the feeling of the real fact returned 
to him. He took up the blotting-case and 
said: ‘It comes from that.’’ He feverishly 
examined the four lines imprinted on the blot- 
ting-paper, the reversal of the letters made a 
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grotesque scrawl, and he saw no sense in them. 
Then he said to himself: ‘‘ But that means 
nothing, there is nothing written there.’’ And 
he drew a long breath with an inexpressible 
relief. Who has not felt these foolish joys in 
horrible moments? The soul does not sur- 
render to despair until it has exhausted all 
illusions. 

He held the blotter in his hand and 
gazed at it, stupidly happy, almost ready to 
laugh at the hallucination of which he had 
been the dupe. All at once his eyes fell again 
on the mirror, and he saw the vision again. 
The four lines were sketched upon it with an 
inexorable clearness. This time it was no 
mirage. The repetition ofa vision is a reality, 
it was palpable, it was the writing restored by 
the mirror. He comprehended it. 

Jean Valjean tottered, let the blotting-case 
fall, and fell into the old arm-chair by the 
side of the sideboard, his head drooping, his 
eye glassy, bewildered. He said to himself 
that it was evident and that the light of the 
world was forever eclipsed, and that Cosette 
had written that to somebody. Then he heard 
his soul, again become terrible, utter in the 
darkness a hoarse roar. Go, then, take from 
the lion the dog he has in his cage ! 

A thing strange and sad, at that moment, 
Marius had not yet received Cosette’s letter ; 
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accident had treacherously carried it to Jean 
Valjean before delivering it to Marius. 

Jean Valjean up to this day had never been 
vanquished when put to the proof. He had 
been subjected to frightful assaults ; not a blow 
of evil fortune had been spared him; the 
ferocity of fate, armed with every vindictive- 
ness and every contempt of society, had taken 
him for its victim and ferociously attacked 
him. He had neither recoiled nor flinched 
before anything. He had accepted, when he 
had no escape, every extremity ; he had sacri- 
ficed his reacquired inviolability as man, 
given up his liberty, risked his head, lost every- 
thing, suffered everything, and he had re- 
mained disinterested and stoical, to the point, 
that at times he had seemed to be as oblivious 
of himself as a martyr. His conscience, hard- 
ened to all possible assaults of adversity, 
might seem forever impregnable. Well, any 
one who had now gazed into his innermost 
self would have been forced to admit that in 
this hour it was growing weak. 

Of all the tortures he had undergone in this 
long trial to which destiny had subjected him, 
this was the most formidable. Never had he 
been seized before with such pincers. He 
felt the mysterious quiver of every latent sen- 
sibility. He perceived the laceration of every 
unknown fibre. Alas, the supreme trial—we 
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had better say, the unique trial—is the loss of 
the beloved being. 

Poor old Jean Valjean did not love Cosette, 
it is true, otherwise than as a father ; but, as we 
have already remarked, into this paternity the 
very widowhood of his life had introduced 
every love ; he loved Cosette as his daughter, 
and he loved her as his mother, and he loved 
her as his sister; and, as he had never had 
either sweetheart or wife, as nature is acred- 
itor who accepts no protest, that  senti- 
ment also the most undestroyable of all was 
mingled with the others, vague, ignorant, 
pure with the purity of blindness, unconscious, 
heavenly, angelic, divine; less as a sentiment 
than an instinct, less as an instinct than 
an attraction, imperceptible and invisible, 
but real; and love, properly so called, was in 
his enormous tenderness for Cosette as is the 
vein of gold in the mountain, dark and 
virginal. 

Let us recall that situation of heart which 
we have already indicated. No marriage was 
possible between them, not even that of souls; 
and yet it is certain that their destinies 
were wedded. Excepting Cosette, that is to 
say, excepting a childhood, Jean Valjean had 
not, during the whole of his long life, known 
anything about things that may be loved. 
Those passions and those loves which succeed 
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each other had not produced in him those 
successive greens, a light green over a dark 
green, which may be remarked on leaves that 
pass through the winter, and in men who pass 
their fiftieth year. In sum, and we have more 
than once insisted, all this internal fusion, all 
this whole, whose resultant was a lofty virtue, 
ended by making Jean Valjean a father to 
Cosette. A strange father, forged out of the 
grandsire, the son, the brother, and the hus- 
band, which there was in Jean Valjean; a 
father in whom there was even a mother; a 
father who loved Cosette and who adored her, 
and who had this child for his light, for his 
abode, for his family, for his country, for 
paradise. 

Hence, when he saw that it was decidedly 
finished, that she was escaping him, that she 
was gliding through his hands, that she was 
stealing away, that she was a cloud, that she 
was water, when he had before his eyes this 
crushing evidence: another is the object of 
her heart, another is the wish of her life; 
she has a lover, I am only the father; I 
no longer exist; when he could no longer 
doubt, when he said to himself: ‘‘She is go- 
ing out of me!’’ the sorrow he experienced 
passed beyond the possible. To have done 
all that he had done to come to this! and 
what then! to be nothing! Then, as we have 
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just stated, he had from head to foot a quiver- 
ing of revolt. He felt even in the roots of his 
hair the immense reawaking of egoism and 
the “‘I’’ howled in the abyss of this man. 

There are such things as internal earth- 
quakes. The penetration of a desperate cer- 
tainty into a man is not effected without 
cutting out and breaking off certain profound 
elements which are at times the man himself. 
Grief, when it attains to this pitch, is a com- 
plete rout of all the forces of conscience. 
These are fatal crises. Few among us come out 
from them equal to ourselves, and firm in our 
duty. When the limit of suffering is exceeded 
the most imperturbable virtue is disconcerted. 
Jean Valjean took up the blotting-case and 
convinced himself afresh ; he remained bowed 
down and asif petrified, over those undeniable 
four lines, with eye fixed; and such a cloud 
collected within him that it might be believed 
that the whole interior of this soul was col- 
lapsing. 

He examined this revelation, through the 
exaggerations of reverie, withan apparent and 
terrifying calmness, for it is a formidable 
thing when the calmness of a man attains to 
the coldness of a statue. 

He measured the frightful step that his 
destiny had taken without any suspicion on 
his part; he recalled his fears of the past 
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summer, so foolishly dissipated; he recog- 
nized the precipice; it was still the same; 
only Jean Valjean was no longer at the top, 
he was at the bottom. 

An unheard-of and poignant fact, he had 
fallen without perceiving it. The whole light 
of his life had fled while he still fancied he 
could see the sun. 

His instinct did not hesitate. He brought 
together certain circumstances, certain dates, 
certain blushes, and certain palenesses of 
Cosette, and said to himself: ‘‘It is he.’’ 
The divination of despair is a sort of mysteri- 
ous bow which never misses its mark. With 
his first conjecture he hit Marius. He did not 
know the name but he immediately found the 
man. He perceived distinctly at the bottom 
of the implacable evocation of memory the 
unknown prowler of the Luxembourg, that 
wretched seeker of love-affairs, that romantic 
idler, that imbecile, that coward, for it is 
cowardice to make lover’s eyes at girls who 
have by their side a father who loves them. 

After he was quite satisfied that this young 
man was at the bottom of the situation, and 
that all this came from him, Jean Valjean, 
the regenerated man, the man who had trav- 
ailed so heavily in his soul, the man who 
had made so many efforts to resolve all his 
life, all his misery and all his misfortune, 
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into love, he looked into himself and saw 
there a spectre, Hatred. 

Great griefs contain exhaustion. They dis- 
courage existence. The man into whom they 
enter feels something retire from him. In 
youth their visit is lugubrious; later, it is 
sinister. Alas, when the blood is hot, when 
the hair is black, when the head is erect upon 
the body like the flame on the candle, when 
the sheaf of destiny is still full with depth, 
when the heart full of a desirable love still has 
palpitations which may meet witha return, 
when a man has time before him in which 
to recover, when all women are there, and 
all the smiles, and all the future, and the 
whole horizon, when the strength of life is 
complete, if despair be a frightful thing, what 
is it then in old age, when years are growing 
more and more livid, at that twilight hour 
when men begin to see the stars of the 
tomb ! 

While he was thinking, Toussaint entered. 
Jean Valjean raised himself up, and demanded 
of her: 

“‘In what direction is it? do you know?”’ 

Toussaint, stupefied, could only answer him: 

“Tf you please ?’”’ 

Jean Valjean continued : 

“‘Did you not tell me just now that they 
were fighting ?”’ 
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‘‘Ah! yes, mousieur,’’ replied Toussaint. 


“¢Tt is over by Saint-Merry.’’ 

There are some mechanical movements 
which come to us, without our knowledge 
even, from our deepest thoughts. It was with- 
out doubt under the impulse of a movement of 
this kind, of which he was scarcely conscious, 
that Jean Valjean found himself five minutes 
afterward in the street. 

He was bareheaded, seated on the door-post 
before his house. He seemed to be listening. 

Night had set in. 
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How much time did he pass thus? What 
were the ebb and flow of this tragical med- 
itation? did he draw himself up? did he 
remain bowed down? had he been bent till he 
was broken? could he straighten himself again 
and regain a footing in his conscience upon 
something solid? He himself, probably, could 
not have said. 

The street was deserted. A few anxious 
bourgeois who were rapidly returning home 
scarcely noticed him. Each for himself in 
times of peril. The lamplighter came as usual 
to light the lamp which was exactly opposite 
the door of No. 7 and went away. Jean 
Valjean, to one who had examined him in this 
shadow, would not have appeared a living 
man. He was there, seated on his door-post 
motionless, as a goblin of ice. There is a 
congelation in despair. The tocsin and vague 
stormy rumors could be heard. In the midst 


of all these convulsions of the bell blended 
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with the émeute, the clock of Saint-Paul struck 
eleven o’clock, solemnly and without haste ; 
for the tocsin is man; the hour is God. ‘The 
passing of the hour produced no effect on Jean 
Valjean; Jean Valjean did not stir. How- 
ever, almost at that very moment, a sudden 
detonation broke out in the direction of the 
Markets, a second followed, even more vio- 
lent ; it was probably that attack on the barri- 
cade of the Rue de la Chanvrerie which we have 
just seen repulsed by Marius. At this double 
discharge, whose fury seemed increased by the 
stupor of the night, Jean Valjean was startled ; 
he turned in the direction whence the noise 
came; then he fell back on his door-post, 
crossed his arms, and his head slowly dropped 
again upon his breast. 

He resumed his dark dialogue with himself. 

Allat once he raised his eyes, somebody was 
walking in the street, he heard footsteps near 
him, and by the light of the lamp in the direc- 
tion of the street which runs past the Archives, 
he perceived a livid face, young and radiant. 

Gavroche had arrived in the Rue de 
l Homme-Armé. 

Gavroche was looking up in the air, and 
appeared to be searching. He saw Jean Valjean 
perfectly, but he paid no attention to him. 

Gavroche, after having looked in the air, 
looked down on the ground ; he stood on tip- 
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toe, and felt the doors and windows of the 

ground-floors; they were all shut, barred, and 

chained. After having examined five or six 

fronts of houses barricaded in this way, the 

gamin shrugged his shoulders, and then dis- 

cussed the matter with himself, in these terms : 
sPardi!”? 

Then he looked up in the air again. 

Jean Valjean, who a moment before in the 
state of mind in which he was would neither 
have spoken to nor answered any one, felt 
himself irresistibly impelled to address a word 
to this child. 

“<< Little one,’’ said he, ‘‘ what is the matter 
with you?’”’ 

“lm hungry,’’ answered Gavroche bluntly. 
And he added: <“ Little yourself.”’ 

Jean Valjean felt in his pocket and took out 
a five-franc piece. 

But Gavroche, who was a species of wagtail, 
and who passed rapidly from one gesture to 
another, had picked up a stone. He had 
noticed the lamp. 

‘*Hilloh,’’ said he, ‘‘ you have still got 
lamps here. You are not in order, my friends. 
That is disorderly. Smash it.’’ 

And he threw the stone at the. lamp, whose 
glass fell with such a noise that some bourgeois 
concealed behind their curtains in the opposite 
house cried: ‘‘ There is Ninety-three! ”’ 
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The lamp oscillated violently and went out. 
The street became suddenly dark. 

«« That’s it, old street,’’ said Gavroche, ‘‘ put 
on your night-cap.”’ 

And then turning toward Jean Valjean : 

“¢ What do you call that gigantic monument 
which you have there at the end of the street ? 
It’s the Archives, isn’t it? They ought to 
chip off some of those great fools of columns 
and make a tidy barricade.”’ 

Jean Valjean walked up to Gavroche. 

‘“< Poor creature,’’ said he in a low voice, 
and speaking to himself, ‘‘ he is hungry.”’ 

And-he put the one hundred sous piece 
into his hand. 

Gavroche cocked up his nose, amazed at the 
size of this big sou; he looked at it in the 
obscurity, and the whiteness of the big sou 
dazzled him. He knew five-franc pieces by 
hearsay; their reputation was agreeable to 
him; he was charmed to see onesonear. He 
said: ‘‘ Let us contemplate the tiger.”’ 

He looked at it some moments with ecstasy ; 
then, turning toward Jean Valjean, he handed 
him the piece and said to him majestically: 

‘‘ Bourgeois, I prefer to break lamps. Take 
back your wild beast. You can’t corrupt me. 
It has five claws; but it can’t scratch me.’’ 

‘‘Have you a mother?’’ demanded Jean 
Valjean. 
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Gavyroche replied : 

‘¢ Perhaps more than you.’’ 

*¢Well,’’ continued Jean Valjean, ‘‘ keep 
the money for your mother.’’ 

Gavroche felt softened. Moreover, he had 
noticed that the man who was speaking to him 
had no hat, and that inspired him with confi- 
dence. 

** Really,’’ said he, ‘‘it is not to prevent 
me breaking lamps ?”’ 

“¢ Break all you like.’’ 

‘© You are a worthy man,’’ said Gavroche. 

And he put the five-franc piece in one of 
his pockets. 

His confidence increasing he added : 

“< Do you belong to this street ?”’ 

‘¢Ves, why ?”’ 

‘¢Can you point me out No. 7?” 

*¢ What do you want at No. 7 ?”’ 

Here the lad stopped, for he feared he had 
said too much, he energetically plunged his nails 
into his hair, and confined himself to answering: 

«‘ Ah! there it is.’”’ 

An idea flashed across the mind of Jean Val- 
jean. Agony has lucidities of that nature. 
He said to the lad: 

‘Have you brought me the letter that I 
am waiting for ?”’ 

“Vour” said Gayroche; “You are not 4 
woman.”’ 
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“The letter 1s for Mademoiselle Cosette, is 
it not?” 

‘Cosette ?’’ growled Gavroche. ‘‘ Yes, I 
believe it is that comical name.’’ 

‘«Well,’’ continued Jean Valjean, “‘ it is to 
me you are to deliver the letter. Give it me.”’ 

“‘In that case, you must know that I am 
sent from the barricade ?”’ 

*¢ Without doubt,”’ said Jean Valjean. 

Gavroche thrust his hand into another of 
his pockets, and took out a paper folded in 
four. 

Then he gave a military salute. 

‘* Respect for the despatch,’’ said he. ‘‘It 
comes from the provisional government.’’ 

“Give it me,’’ said Jean Valjean. 

Gavroche held the paper raised above his 
head. 

‘‘Don’t imagine that it is a love-letter. 
It is for a woman, but it is for the people. 
We are fighting, and we respect the sex. We 
are not like some people in high life, where 
there are lions that send love-letters to camels.’’ 

‘<< Giveit. me.” 

“After all,’’ continued Gavroche, ‘‘ you 
have the air of a worthy man.”’ 

‘Give it:meé; quick,” 

Dake is 

And he handed the paper to Jean Valjean. 

**And you hurry too, Monsieur Chose,” 
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(what’s your name) ‘“‘since Mamselle Chosette’’ 
(what’s her name-ess) ‘‘ is waiting.”’ 
Gavroche felt satisfied at having made this pun. 

Jean Valjean added : 

“* Ts it to Saint-Merry that the answer must 
be sent ?”’ 

** You would make in that way,’’ exclaimed 
Gavroche, ‘‘ one of those cakes vulgarly called 
brioches’’ (blunders). ‘‘This letter comes from 
the barricade in the Rue de la Chanvrerie, and 
Iam going back there. Good-night, citizen.”’ 

This said, Gavroche went away, or, to 
speak more correctly, returned toward the 
place whence he had come with the flight of 
an escaped bird. He replunged into the ob- 
scurity, as if he had made a hole there, with 
the rigid rapidity of a projectile; the lane of 
l Homme-Armé became again silent and soli- 
tary ; in the twinkling of an eye, this strange 
lad, who had something of shadow and dream 
within him, was buried in the gloom of those 
rows of black houses; and was lost in it like 
smoke in darkness; and it might have been 
believed that he was dispersed and had 
vanished, if, a few minutes after his disappear- 
ance, a noisy breakage of glass, and the splen- 
did bang-bang of a lamp falling on the pave- 
ment, had not suddenly reawakened the in- 
dignant bourgeois. It was Gavroche who was 
passing along the Rue de Chaume. 


Ill. 


WHILE COSETTE AND TOUSSAINT 
SLEEP 


Jean Valjean re-entered with the letter of 
Marius. 

He groped his way up stairs, pleased with 
the darkness like an owl that holds its prey, 
gently. opened and shut again his door, 
listened whether he could hear any sound, 
convinced himself that, according to all ap- 
pearances, Cosette and Toussaint were asleep, 
plunged into the Fumade lighting bottle three 
or four matches before he could procure a 
spark, his hand trembled so much; there was 
robbery in what he was going to do. At last 
his candle was lighted, he leaned his elbows 
on the table, opened the paper, and read. 

In violent emotions we do not read, we 
race over, so to speak, the paper we hold, we 
clutch it like a victim, we crumple it, we bury 
in it the nails of our fury or of our delight ; 
we run to the end, we leap to the beginning ; 
the attention is feverish ; it comprehends, by 


wholesale, almost every essential fact ; it seizes 
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one point, and all the rest disappears. In the 
note from Marius to Cosette Jean Valjean saw 
nothing except these words: 

«¢...I die. When you read this my soul 
will be near you.”’ 

In the presence of these two lines he felt a 
horrible bedazzlement; he remained for a 
moment as if crushed by the change of emo- 
tion which took place in him, he gazed at the 
letter of Marius with a species of drunken 
amazement ; he had before his eyes this splen- 
dor, the death of the hated being. 

He uttered a frightful cry of internal joy. 
So all was over. The dénouement had arrived 
more quickly than he could have dared to 
hope. The being who encumbered his destiny 
was disappearing. He had gone away of his 
own accord, freely, of his own good will. 
Without his, Jean Valjean’s, doing anything 
in the matter, without any fault of his, ‘ that 
man’’ was going to die. Perhaps even he 
was already dead. Here his fever made its 
calculations. ‘‘No. He is not dead yet. 
The letter was evidently written to be read 
by Cosette the next morning; since the 
two discharges which were. heard between 
eleven o’clock and midnight, nothing had 
occurred ; the barricade would not be seriously 
attacked till daybreak; but no matter, from 
the moment when ‘that man’ is mixed up 
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in this war, he is lost; he is caught in 
the cogwheels.’’ Jean Valjean felt himself 
delivered. He was going to find himself once 
more alone with Cosette. ‘The rivalry ceased ; 
the future recommenced. He had only to 
keep the note in his pocket. Cosette would 
never know what had become of ‘‘ that man.”’ 
«‘T have only to let things take their course. 
That man cannot escape. If he is not dead 
yet, it is certain that he is going to die. 
What happiness !”’ 

All this said. within himself, he became 
gloomy. 

Then he went down and awaked the porter. 

About an hour after, Jean Valjean went out 
in the full dress of a National Guard and 
armed. The porter had easily obtained for 
him in the neighborhood the articles to com- 
plete his equipment. He had a loaded musket 
and a full cartouche-box. He proceeded in 
the direction of the Markets. 
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IV. 


EXCESS OF ZEAL IN GAVROCHE 


Meanwhile an adventure had happened to 
Gavroche. 

Gavroche after having conscientiously stoned 
the lamp in the Rue du Chaume, approached 
the Rue des Vieilles-Haudriettes, and not 
seeing ‘‘a cat’’ there, found*the oppor- 
tunity good for striking up all the song 
of which he was capable. His march, far 
from being checked by the singing, be- 
came accelerated. He began to sow along 
the sleeping or terrified houses these incend- 
iary couplets: 


“TL oiseau médit dans lesch armilles, 
Lt prétend qu’ hier Atala 
Avec un russe sen alla. 
Ou vont les belles filles, 
Lon la. 


“Mon ami pierrot, tu babilles, 
Parce que l’ autre jour Mila 
Cogna sa vitre, et m’ appela. 
Ou vont les belles filles, 
Lon la. 
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“Les drélesses sont fort gentilles ; 
Leur poison qui mv ensorcela 
Griserait monsieur Orfila. 


Ox vont les belles filles, 
Lon la. 


“Paime l’amour et ses bisbilies, 
J’ ame Agnes, j'aime Paméla, 
Lise en mallumant se briila. 

Ou vont les belles filles, 
Lon la. 


“Jadis, quand je vis les mantilles 
De Suzette et de Zéila, 
Mon ame & leurs plis se méla. 
- Ou vont les belles filles, 
Lon la. 


“Amour, quand, dans l’ombre ot tu brilles, 
Tu couffes de roses Lola, 
Je me damnerais pour cela. 


Ou vont les belles filles, 
Lon la. 


“Jeanne, & ton mirotr tu t habilles f 
Mon ceur un beau jour s’ envola; 
Je crots que c’est Jeanne qui la. 

Ou vont les belles filles, 
Lon la. 


“Le soir, en sortant des quadrilles, 
Je montre aux étotles Stella 
Lt je leur dis: regardez-la. 
Ou vont les beiles filles, =, 
Lon ta.” 
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(In the boughs of the yoke-elms slander is heard ; 
Fair Atala yesterday fled, said a bird, 
With a Russian swain that her heart preferred. 
Whither go the fair lasses, 
Lon la. 


And you, my dear Peter, chatter I know, 
And all because Mila a few days ago 
On her window-pane knocked and called to me so. 
Whither go the fair lasses, 
Lon la. 


The hussies I find very pretty to be; 
And their poisonous cup that bewitches me 
Intoxicates Monsieur Orfila, I see. 
Whither go the fair lasses, 
Lon la. 


I love Love and its jangles, their woes despite, 
I love Agnes so sweet, Paméla so bright : 
Warm waxes Eliza in giving me light. 
Whither go the fair lasses, 
Lon la. 


When I saw the charming mantles of old 
Of Susy and Zeila, if truth be told, 
My soul twined itself with each mantle-fold. 
Whither go the fair lasses, 
Lon la. 


O Love, when thou shinest in shade and there 
Thou puttest the roses in Lola’s hair, 
I could curse myself for that, I declare. 
Whither go the fair lasses, 
Lon la. 
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Joan, to your glass where you dress each day! 
My heart one fine morning flew away ; 
I believe that with Joan my heart doth stay. 


Whither go the fair lasses, 
Lon la, 


Going out from quadrille rooms, one starlight night, 
Fair Stella I showed to the orbs of light. 
“ Look at her,” I said to the stars so bright. 


Whither go the fair lasses, 
Lon la. ) 


Gavroche, while yet singing, was lavish of 
pantomime. Gesture is the prop of a chorus. 
His face, an inexhaustible repertory of masks, 
made grimaces more convulsive and more fan- 
tastic than the mouths of a torn sheet in a 
heavy wind. Unluckily, as he was alone and 
in the night, this was neither seen nor visible. 
Much wealth is lost in this way. 

Suddenly he stopped short. 

‘* Let us interrupt the romance,”’ said he. 

His cat-like eye had just distinguished in 
the recess of a porte-cochére what is called in 
painting an ensemble; that is to say, a being 
and a thing; the thing was a hand-cart, the 
being was an Auvergnat who was sleeping in it. 

The shafts of the cart were resting upon the 
pavement, and the head of the Auvergnat was 
resting on the bottom of the cart. His body 
lay along this inclined plane, and his feet 
touched the earth. 
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Gavroche, with his experience of the things 
of this world, recognized a drunken man. 

It was some street-corner porter who had 
drunk too much and who was sleeping too 
much. 

“‘Here,’’ thought Gavroche, ‘is what sum- 
mer nights serve for. The Auvergnat sleeps 
in his cart. We take the cart for the republic, 
and we leave the Auvergnat for the monarchy.”’ 

His mind had just been illuminated by the 
following flash : 

“«That cart would go jolly well on our barri- 
cade.’’ 

The Auvergnat was snoring. 

Gavroche pulled the cart gently by the 
back end and the Auvergnat by the front, that 
is to say, by the feet, and at the end of a 
minute the Auvergnat was lying, imperturbable, 
flat on the pavement. 

The cart was liberated. 

Gavroche, accustomed constantly to face 
unexpected events, had always everything 
about him. He felt in one of his pockets and 
took out a scrap of paper and an end of a red 
pencil, stolen from some carpenter. 

He wrote: : 

“« Republique Frangaise 

Received this cart.’’ 

And he signed : ‘‘ GAVROCHE.”’ 
This done, he put the paper into the pocket 
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of the velvet waistcoat of the Auvergnat, still 
snoring, seized the shafts with both hands, and 
set off in the direction of the Markets, pushing 
the cart before him at a grand gallop with a 
glorious triumphal uproar. 

This was perilous. There was a post at 
the royal printing-office. Gavroche did not 
think of that. This post was occupied by 
National Guards of the suburbs. A certain 
alarm had begun to arouse the squad, and heads 
were raised from the guard beds. Two lamps 
broken, one after another, this song sung at 
the top of the voice, were a good deal for 
these cowardly streets, which like to go to bed 
at sunset and which put the extinguisher upon 
their candle at an early hour. For an hour 
past the gamin had been making in this peace- 
ful district the uproar of a fly in a bottle. The 
suburban sergeant listened. He waited. He 
was a prudent man. 

The furious rolling of the cart filled the 
measure of possible delay, and determined the 
sergeant to attempt a reconnoissance. 

‘“<There is a. whole band here!’ said he, 
“let us go softly.’’ 

It was clear that the hydra of anarchy had 
emerged from its box, and was running mad 
in the quartier. 

And the sergeant ventured out of the post 
with stealthy steps. 
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All at once, Gavroche, pushing his cart, at 
the moment when he was turning out of the 
Rue des Vieilles-Haudriettes, found himself 
face to face with a uniform, a shako, a plume, 
and a musket. 

For the second he stopped short. 

‘Hold on,”’ said he, ‘‘it’s he. Good-day, 
public order.”’ 

Gavroche’s astonishments were short and 
quickly thawed. 

‘Where are you going, you young black- 
guard ?’’ cried the sergeant. 

“« Citizen,’’ said Gavroche, ‘‘I have not yet 
called you bourgeois. Why do you insult me ?”’ 

«‘ Where are you going, scoundrel? ”’ 

** Monsieur,’’ continued Gavroche, ‘‘ you 
may perhaps have been a man of wit yester- 
day, but you were discharged this morning.”’ 

“‘T ask you where you are going, villain?’’ 

Gavroche answered : 

‘*You speak genteelly. Really, no one 
would guess your age. You ought to sell all 
your hairs at a hundred francs a piece. That 
would bring you in five hundred francs.’’ 

‘‘Where are you going? where are you 
going ? where are you going, bandit ?”’ 

Gavroche retorted : 

“«Those are nasty words. The first time 
they give you the breast, they ought to wipe 
your mouth better.”’ 
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The sergeant leveled his bayonet. 

«Will you tell me where you are going, at 
last, wretch ?”’ 

‘*My general,’’ said Gavroche, “‘I am 
going to fetch the doctor for my wife, who is 
taken in labor.’’ 

‘«'To arms !’’ cried the sergeant. 

To save themselves by what has ruined 
them is the masterpiece of brave men; Gay- 
roche measured at a glance of the eye the 
whole situation. It was the cart that had 
compromised him, it was for the cart to 
protect him. 

At the moment when the sergeant was going 
to rush upon Gavroche, the cart, converted 
into a projectile and launched with all his 
might, rolled upon him with fury, and the 
sergeant, struck full in the stomach, fell back- 
ward into the gutter, while his musket was 
discharged in the air. 

At the cry of the sergeant, the men of the 
post hurried forth pell-mell; the shot pro- 
duced a general discharge haphazard, after 
which they reloaded their guns, and began 
again. 

This blindman’s-buff musketry lasted a good 
quarter of an hour, and killed sundry panes of 
glass. 

Meanwhile, Gavroche, who had run back 
desperately, stopped five or six streets off, 
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and sat down panting on the post at the 
corner of the Enfants-Rouges. 

He listened. 

After having breathed for a few minutes, he 
turned in the direction where the firing was 
raging, he raised his left hand to the level of 
his nose, and threw it three times in advance 
of himself, at the same time striking the back 
of his head with his right hand ; a sovereign 
gesture, in which the Parisian gamins have 
condensed French irony, and which is evi- 
dently efficacious, as it has already lasted more 
than half a century. 

This gaiety was ruffled by one bitter reflec- 
tion. 

“Ves,’’ said he, ‘‘I grin, I wring myself. 
I overflow with joy, but I am losing my way, 
I shall have to make a detour. I only hope I 
shall reach the barricade in time !”’ 

Thereupon he resumed his course. 

And while running: 

«« Ah, well, where was I ?”’ said he. 

He began to sing his song again, as he 
plunged rapidly through the streets, and these 
verses died away in the darkness : 

Mais i reste encore des bastilles, 


Lt je vais mettre le hola 
Dans 1 ordre public que voila. 


Ox vont les belles filles, 
Lon la. 
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Quelguwun veut-tl jouer aux quilles ? 
Tout ?ancien monde 8 écroula 
Quand la grosse boule roula, 


Ou vont les belles filles, 
Lon la. 


Vieux bon peuple, a coups de béquilles, 
Cassons ce Louvre ou s’étala 
La monarchie en falbala. 


Ox vont les belles filles, 
Lon la. 


LVous en avons forcé les grilles ; 
Le rot Charles Dix ce jour-la 
Tenatt mal, et se décolla. 


Ox vont les belles filles, 
Lon la. 


(But some fortresses stand as they stood of old, 
And I go to stop with valor bold 
The public order you there behold. 


Whither go the fair lasses, 
Lon la. 


Will any one now at skittles play ? 
The old world all fell to pieces, they say, 
When the great ball rolled along one day. 
Whither go the fair lasses, 
Lon la. 


Good old people! with blows of crutches strong, 
Let us shiver the Louvre, where shone so long 
In furbelows, monarchs, renowned in song. 
Whither go the fair lasses,’ 
Lon la. ' 
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‘We had forced its railings, and well we know 
Charles the Tenth that day made a very poor show, 
And his hold of the Palace quite let go. 


Whither go the fair lasses, 
Lon la.) 


The taking up of arms at the post was not 
without results. The cart was conquered and 
the drunken man was made prisoner. The 
one was placed in the Green Yard ; the other 
was later brought before a court-martial as 
an accomplice. The public minister of that 
day gave proof by this circumstance of his 
indefatigable zeal for the defence of society. 
The adventure of Gavroche, preserved as a 
tradition in the quartier of the Temple, is one 
of the most terrible reminiscences of the old 
bourgeois of the Marais, and is entitled in their 
memory: ‘‘ Nocturnal attack on the post of 
the royal printing-office.”’ 
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